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The pilot and co-pilot need no longer be 
helmsmen. The SPERRY GYROPILOT flys 
the plane safely and with precision while the 
yi ColarteleRaed esi olatacaneRconeotmetelcenelte 


ties as Captain, navigatorand radio operator. 


Cl) ae SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,/nc. 


BROOKLYN — NEW YORK 




















Again 


THIS TIME WITH A NEW 4-PLACE 


* Here truly is the last word in 
luxurious, practical, and economical 
air transportation. This new WACO 
further emphasizes WACO leadership 
in design, construction, performance 
and outstanding value. 

Distinctive new lines permit an ap- 
preciable increase in speed, using only 
80% of the available horsepower. This 
means lower gas consumption, lower 
operating cost, and longer engine life. 

Improved fairing, and streamlining 
of landing gear have been accomplished 
without sacrificing the advantages of 
the WACO patented design which has 
contributed so much to the outstand- 
ing performance of all WACOs, 

And comfort for pilot and passengers 
is one of the outstanding features of 
the Custom Cabin WACO, Front seats 
are each full 17" wide. Rear seats 3” 
wider than in previous models and 
there is 6” more floor space between 
front and rear seats. Then, too, there 


aco writes 


Air History 








CUSTOM CABIN WACO 


is increased area in luggage compart- 
ment. Room for four oversize Glad- 
stone bags—and all luggage is easily 
available through an inside door dur- 
ing fight. Luggage is loaded through 
an outside door. 


The Custom Cabin WACO is offered 


with the following power plants and 
cruising speeds—Continental, 133 
miles; Jacobs, 137 miles; Wright, 145 
miles; all based on 1900 R.P.M. De- 
tailed performance figures will be sup- 
plied through any WACO dealer or sent 
to you direct upon request. 





OTHER FEATURES OF THE CUSTOM CABIN WACO 


Rounded windshield— adds speed—improves visibility * Indirectly lighted, 
non-glare instrument board—ample room for night or blind flying instru- 
ments * Direct cranking electric starter * Safety glass in windshield and 
four side windows— top and rear windows non-cracking Plastacele * Steer- 
ing column and front seats adjustable fore and aft * Stabilizer control 
mounted on steering column * Flaps independently controlled—not 
connected with stabilizer adjustment * Balance tab on aileron for correct- 
ing wing heaviness when wing tanks are used separately, adjustable in flight. 





THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 





“Ask Any Pilot” 


WACO LEADS IN AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION 





NOW READY 


The 


AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 
for 1935 


17th Annual Edition 


The Standard Reference Work 
on American Aeronautics 


le 6 = ala by 
$35.58 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW—THIS EDITION IS LIMITED 


The Prospects for 1935 in All Branches of Aeronautics 
Federal Boards and Commissions 
Air Powers of the World 
Discussion of National Policy 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF NEW PLANES 


COMPLETE 
STATISTICS 


Aircraft and Engine Designs What American manufactur- 


3-View Drawings of Airplanes ers are doing in the airplane, 


engine, instrument and ac- 


2-View Drawings of Engines 
— cessories branches. 
Education and Training 
Governmental Activities 
Airways and Airports 
Army and Navy Aviation 


Ai ll —_ = , 
Airships and Balloons Ate Teanensst Gnsontines 





THE JUNIOR AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 1935 


Attention! 


Every available American 
and naval plane 


by 3-view drawings 


drawings of engines. 


13 CHAPTERS 
Adventures in the Air 


The story of all the great adventurous 
flights of 1934, with pictures. Interesting 
facts about how Uncle Sam is using air- 
craft chasing smugglers and hunting 
bandits in airplanes, fire patrol over the 
forests, daring rescues at sea, aerial sur- 
veying and many other thrilling activities. 

How the heroes of the Army, Navy, 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard and Border 
Patrol meet adventure every day and 
night. 


ORDER NOW! 


Complete Chronology 
Aerial Service Operations 


Laws and Regulations 


Notable Flights in 1934 
A Chapter on Private Flying 


Aeronautical Directory 








Model Builders! 

commercial, 
now produced is represented here 
prepared especially for 
book by the manufacturers themselves, with 2-view 


AERONAUTICAL 


Trade Index for Buyers of Aircraft Equipment 


FULLY INDEXED 





POSTPAID 


SL50 


military 


this 


2ND ANNUAL EDITION 


New Things in the Air 


The story of the new American planes and en- 
gines; and what young men are doing in engineer- 
ing, design and construction in order to make better 
flying machines. 


Why the United States has the 


best airplanes in the world. 


175 PICTURES 

The stories of the explorers, prospec- 
tors and treasure hunters; the activities 
of the young men who keep their planes 
tuned up for hire, ready to fly you any- 
where, day or night; the stories of others 
who fly for sport, hunting, fishing and 
racing. 


Making Good on the Air Lines 
How the air lines are operated. How 


young men are making careers in this 
business of flying passengers, express 


CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 


120 DESIGNS 


and mail throughout the world, over land 
and sea. Illustrated by photos taken for 
this book. 


Keeping the Airways Open 


The fascinating story of a new busi- 
ness for young men, with something do- 
ing every minute at the airports and 
along the airways, the highways of the 
sky, with their radio control and flashing 
beacons. 


OF AMERICA, INC, 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA—NEW YORK 
Publishers of the Aircraft Year Book for 17 Years. 























® YOU can enter aviation and advance to responsible 
positions. 

® PARKS AIR COLLEGE offers you the training that 
will enable you to realize your ambition. 

@ AVIATION is now eagerly searching for men who 
have the training necessary to meet its high require- 
ments. 


In less than ten days two graduates were selected by Pan 
American Airways, four by Kreider-Reisner Aircraft 
Corporation, while two (Executive Transports) were 
called for by American Airlines and eight Master Me- 
chanics by Transcontinental and Western Air. 

A manufacturer is asking for more than one hundred 
graduates (not all of whom can be supplied) by early 
summer. 

Here is something of even greater significance: The per- 
sonnel directors of two large airlines are visiting Parks 
Air College to interview students with a view to secur- 
ing their services immediately upon graduation. 

These facts illustrate the vital relationship between 
YOURSELF, PARKS AIR COLLEGE, and AVIATION. 
Parks offers you the training that will enable you to 
enter aviation. What is equally important, it provides 
you the background necessary for your satisfactory 
advancement. 


THE NEW PARKS CATALOG 


Wouldn’t you like to make yourself so valuable to aviation that 
employers would seek your services? Wouldn't you like to travel 
to the far places of the World, engaged in this great industry of 
aerial transportation? 

You can. Parks training can prepare you to accept aviation’s 
opportunities. 

The new Parks Air College catalog together with the Outline of 
Courses will give you complete information about this superior 
training. Your request will bring these books to you. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 

rhere is no obligation. Send for your copies NOW. 











INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Founded August 1, 1927. 

Offers you college education, majoring in 
aviation. 

Offers three 2-year courses leading to 
B. S. degrees in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Aviation Administration, Avi- 
ation Mechanics. 

Owns its own airport of 100 acres. 

Has plant of 14 buildings with extensive 
laboratory and shop equipment, all de- 
voted to school purposes. 

Has fleet of 9 training planes. 

Offers complete course in radio beam and 
instrument flying. 

Offers airline piloting experience as part 
of flight training. 

Faculty of 22 composed of specialists in 
various departments of aviation. 

A total personnel of 44. 

Enrollment of 201 at beginning of Win- 
ter Term. 

1234 graduates. 

48,000 hours flight training experience. 

1406 planes and 395 engines repaired and 
rebuilt in shops. 

Graduates with every leading aeronau- 
tical concern in America and in many 
foreign countries. 








PARKS’ AIR COLLEGE 





Approved by U. S. Dept. of Commerce 








“SKYWARD HO!” 
Our 44-page catalogue, 


completely describing Name 
Parks Air College and 
Parks training, will be Address 


sent free on request. 











THE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING SCHOOL IS RECOGNIZED AND 
APPROVED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


SEC, 4 SWA, EAST ST. LOUIS, TLL. 





CHECK HERE 


for special information on 
the course that interests you: 
Age Executive Transport Pilots’ 
|) Master Mechanics’ Flight 
) A. & E. Mechanics’ 
) Aeronautical Engineering 
~}) Limited Commercial Pilots’ 
Aviation Business 

















Editorials and Comments 


Taking the Bunk Out of Flight 
AU 


in feel encouraged about the 


1 


ittitude of the great national 


t laily press as regards aeronautics 
Perhaps t «planation for the switch from the detri 
mental type to tl nstructive type of publicity 1s 
f d in tl radual acceptance of aviation as a per 
nt 1 f transportation. Or perhaps the guid 
rces in aviation are helping to disrobe the in 
lustry of its shroud of mystery with practical business 
tl [ { { ( d logic Pe rhaps the indus 
tr it t iuthors who have the ability 
ld I t truthfully and sensibly of aer 
nauti Lp] ng to John A. Citizen and understand 
t t the fourth estate, who them 
ves are dev 1 keen appreciation of things 
ronautical in spit f certain interests that would like 
to block aviatior lvancement 
Or perhay | tl rorces are in operation together 
the move to take the bunk out of flight.—-a general 
\ t that he discerned by reading thx 


lay peri dicals 


Or f the most notable steps was taken last year, 
hen the Bur Air Commerce launched its broad 
minded pract f making public its investigations of 
uircraft a lent More recently a scheduled air trans 
ort mpany | instituted a policy of close co-opera 
tion with the pr il ise of accident. Such action 
vill do more than any one factor in universal accep 
tance and utilization of scheduled air transport. In 
destroying the demon mystery, accidents in aviation 

ll be pla jual footing with accidents in 
rail, water at transportation. The press is 

wing its desire t perate 

Private flying, t vill especially gain from the de 
Du king pi Dissemination of interesting and true 
facts concerning private ownership and daily use of 
urplanes for : and pleasure is gradually r 
placing the fantastic halo that has characterized the 
past. Our ! the war aces, in our stellar pilots 
f lura ility, is all very well. Their a 
mplishments are truly great their high place in Val 


halla is irrefuta But little can be gained in building 


} 


a nation of flyer vhen ninety-nine out of every hun 
dred individuals are suffering from an illusion that it 
takes super-1 vn and operate airplanes. Avia 
tion from the standpoint of John Citizen profits little 
with a diet of spectacular and difhcult flight. John 


cept the airplane as he has the 


The enlightened publicity can work to the advantag: 
of our air servic s well. A general knowledge and 
appreciation of our air arm can be inculcated only by 
honest and intelligent facts, which will do much toward 
a guarantee for the United States an international 
supremacy in military aviation. 


i 

As the pendulum swings back from the era of de 
structive, unfair, uninstructed and biased criticism t 
rational, intelligent and logical appraisal of 
aeronautics can ok forward to the widely prophe 
sied, unprecedented era of aeronautical advancement 
Growth in every phase must find root in those fertile 
fields beyond the fence that encloses the present list of 

] 


aeronauts and aviation devotees 
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Enough Facilities ? 
MANY individuals seem to think that the 


development of airways and facilities for airmen 
reached a peak during the CWA projects and that 
the construction of airways, installation of lights and 
the improvement in and building of landing fields have 
prepared the nation for future aeronautical expansion 
An intelligent survey, however will prove that the job 
has just begun. True, a great deal has been accom 
plished, but the necessary improvement and construc 
tion is little short of alarming, particularly off the 
heavily trathcked arterial airways between the great 
These “main lines” are admir 
ably cared for and improved. But when we get off the 
major routes and penetrate into the less heavily popu 


centers of population 


lated sections, we find that proper facilities are lacking 

It is quite a simple matter for the city flyer to re 
mark that there's no activity “in that section” or “over 
that wooded section from Herndon to Higginsville,” 
but a closer inspection will prove that quite a bit of 
trafhe does take place and that lights and intermediate 
fields are sorely needed 

Aviation offers its greatest advantages to those 
smaller towns and busy districts far removed from the 
metropolitan centers. More funds could be allocated 
to carry on the development of intermediate fields, 
lights, radio, and other facilities for airmen who fly off 
the beaten track. The improvement would be laying a 
foundation for commuter and feeder services that ap 
pear inevitable in the very near future. 


The Stamp of Approval 


F ACILITIES for the repair and servicing 
of aircraft are generally available over the United 
States. Both good and poor repair work can be had. A 
very small percentage of companies or individuals en 
gaged in the service phase of the business are approved 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce, operating under the 
name of Approved Repair Stations and having desig 
nated numbers and licenses to engage in various types 
of airplane and motor repair. 

Actually there are few advantages and many disad 
vantages for those so licensed. Approved repair sta 
tions must maintain a competent staff of mechanics 
and artisans. Naturally their capital investment and 
operating expense are higher in the production of qual 
ity work. Any company or individual either with or 
without suitable personnel and equipment can make 
legitimate repairs. 

The regulations governing repair and service enter 
prises should be all-inclusive. All those capable of 
turning out efhcient work should be licensed to do 
that work and approved by the Bureau of Air Com 
merce. Poorly equipped shops should be prohibited 
from engaging in the prefession. Apprentices should 
work under the direction of experts. 

Pilots holding private licenses are not permitted to 
carry passengers for hire. Why should certain me 
chanics without the properly recognized knowledge or 
experience be permitted to service and repair aircraft? 
The many able, experienced mechanics would be easily 
eligible for approval. A revamping of the mechanical 
end of the business would accomplish a great deal to 
the end that incompetency would be discouraged and 
forced out and efficiency rewarded and encouraged 
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THE COVER: 


1935 Lambert De Luxe 90A 
Monocoupe 


Among the new features added to this 
year’s Monocoupe are a redesigned seat for 
greater comfort and the adoption of a 
bumped out N. A.C. A, engine cowling. The 
new design follows closely the 1934 model 
with the exception of several refinements 
which have increased the cruising speed and 
contribute to economy of operation. 
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Passenger Comfort in Air Transportation 
By Preston R. Bassett: 


Cc YMFORT is an inward feeling of well 
being produced by receiving normal stimuli from out 
Abnormal stimuli received through any of our 
senses cause discomfort. To determine the range of 
normal stimuli takes considerable study and accumu 
lation of data, since individuals vary in their response 
because of their physical condition and accomodation 
caused by experience. It is possible, however, to ob 
tain mean figures for almost all types of stimuli to 
which we are subjected. For example, it is quite well 
determined that the comfort temperature for a room 


side 


is 70 degrees | I 5 degrees 

Transportation, however, subjects us to a much 
greater range of magnitude of stimuli, and even brings 
many entirely new stimuli. It is very difficult for us 
to adapt ourselves to many of the combinations of 
stimuli. Such failure to accomodate brings about dis 
comfort and this discomfort may even result in what 
we could term transportation sickness.” Car sick 
ness. sea sickness, air sickness are all very similar in 
their symptoms and effects. The general subject of 
comfort in transportation, however, must include a 
greater range of conditions than that producing sick 
ness, since there are at least ten people who are un 


comfortable for every one who may be actually sick 
It is quite possible, in plotting any stimulus, to divide 


it into zones of comfort, discomfort and physically 
unbearable. In this study, the whole subject of passen 
ger comfort has been approached by separating all of 


the contributing stimuli into comfort, discomfort and 
unbearable zones. The main stimuli which go to make 


up a passengers el vironment are as follows 





COMFORT—VULTEE 
The speedy landplanes of today have conquered uncomfortable flight. 
New research and design have eliminated the era when passengers 


and pilots were submitted to unpleasant conditions. Now 
said that we can confidently look forward to the transport airplane comfort 
of the immediate future being not only the fastest, but also the 


most comfortable form of transportation. 


it can be 


Change of angle or attitude of the carrier, accelera 
tions of the carrier, noise level, vibration, amount of 
ventilation, smell, heat, cold, altitude, and rate of de 
scent. 

Recent studies of these factors have made it possible 
to assign aproximate magnitudes to the division points 
between comfort, discomfort and unbearable. The 
boundary between comfort and discomfort may be 
termed “the psychological boundary,” since the dis 
comfort is largely in the mind and very little of it 
is actually physical. As the magnitude increases, how 
ever, the physical discomfort increases in proportion 
until, when we reach the second boundary between 
discomfort and unbearable, this may be termed “the 
physiological boundary,” beyond which the human 
body cannot function continuously. By plotting the 
above list of stimuli radially, we can make a polar 
chart of the three zones. Referring to this chart, the 
first section is angle of attitude. Here the best infor 
mation can be obtained from a study of ships at sea 
When a ship rolls 5 degrees or less, the passengers 
(excluding pathological cases) remain comfortable 
Beyond 5 degress, the actual physical discomfort in 
creases rapidly until, at 20 degrees roll, it is safe to 
say everyone is uncomfortable, and all those who are 
going to be seasick are already so. 


THE second section is acceleration 
Aboard ship, acceleration contributes to  seasickness 
mainly through pitch. In an airplane, acceleration is 
one of the worst stimuli when the air is turbulent or 
“bumpy.” Studies made by the author both on ships 
and in airplanes, show that the comfort zone of accel 


PASSENGER COMFORT CHART 
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COMFORT IN ZONES 
Ten stimuli are plotted radially, formed into a 
polar chart of three zones. Within the psychologi- 
cal boundary of the inner circle, true comfort is 
charted. Beyond that boundary extends the dis- 
zone, enclosed with the physiological 
boundary, beyond which the human body cannot 

function continuously. 


Vice President in Charge of Engineering, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc 
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COMFORT—PAN AMERICAN CLIPPER 
Luxurious yachts of the air, the modern flying boats of our great international system bring new comforts to air transportation. Born in 
the era of new research, every detail of passenger comfort has been provided in the S-42. 


eration must lie within 1-10 g. The discomfort zone 
lies between 1-10 and 1 g. It is very interesting to 
note that this range is approximately identical for both 
ships at sea and airplanes. The main reason that this 
is not more evident to the ordinary observer is that, 
in ships, the major stimulus is angular change, where 
as, in airplanes, the major stimulus is vertical accelera 
tion 

The next sector is noise. Here we have found, as 
as a result of three years’ experience on measuring 
airplane noise and soundproofing of passenger planes, 
that the comfort level lies approximately under 85 
decibels. The discomfort range is from 85 decibels to 
120, and the unbearable zone is greater than 120. 

Vibration is an important stimulus where the pass 
enger is continuously in contact with vibrating parts 
It is not difficult to cushion the seats so that very 
little vibration reaches the passenger through the seat, 
but it is equally important to prevent vibration. of 
chair arms, floor, foot rest, head rest and window sills 
Vibrations of more than .008 of an inch cause a pass- 
enger to keep his muscles tense, consequently making 
it impossible to relax. Such a condition is contributory 
to a general feeling of discomfort and possibly sickness 
by causing the other stimuli to be exaggerated under 
the nervous tension of vibration. 

Ventilation. It has been found that more cubic 
feet of air per passenger is needed in airplanes than in 
other forms of transportation. Studies of passenger 
comfort with ventilation capacities of different volumes 
have shown that a minimum of 30 cubic feet of air per 
minute per passenger is necessary. 


THE next sector, though difficult to put 
in figures, is too important to omit. This is the stimu 


lus of smell. In some of the early attempts at cabin 
heating, air was heated by the exhaust manifold and 
then taken into the cabin. Such air frequently smelled 
scorched or occasionally smelled of oil. The condition 
was found unbearable. Even a trace of smell causes 
extreme discomfort in the air. 

Heat and cold. Temperature control is divided into 
two sectors, heat and cold, since it forms two types of 
discomfort. The comfortable mean between too hot 
and too cold is not wide. 60 degrees F. may be con 
sidered the minimum and 75 degrees F. the maximum. 
It is, however, desirable to control the temperature 
in airplane cabins even more closely. 71 degrees 
or — 2 degrees should be required. 

Air transportation brings in another stimulus which 
does not come in other forms of transportation, and 
that is atmospheric pressure. It is only recently that 
this has become an important passenger factor. With 
the airplane flying at altitudes of over 10,000 feet, a 
new form of discomfort is introduced. This discomfort 
zone starts at approximately 10,000 feet. It is due 
mainly to lack of oxygen. It leads to a different type 
of sickness from that which has been termed “trans 
portation sickness.” It is similar to “mountain sick 
ness.” Although oxygen has been used in attempts to 
alleviate this high altitude trouble, the ultimate solu 
tion must be supercharging of the cabin to a pressure 
equivalent to 10,000 feet. 

Altitude. The last sector; rate of change of pressure 
is another comparatively new condition which can 
cause such extreme discomfort that air transport op 
erators must recognize the limitations of the comfort 
zone. Experience has already shown that, in coming 
down from high altitudes, passenger comfort can only 

(Continued on Page 30) 








Mexican Flight 
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By Carl Friedlander 


Or R outfit has made many flights into 


Old Mexico, mainly as a part of our business. Our 
clients are found generally among those super-sports 
men in all walks of commercial and professional pur 
uits who get a genu kick out of hunting, fishing, 
nd just plain trekking and penetration into those 
lands beyond the frontiers of modern civilization. Of 
the many flights there is one that stands out in my 
memory above the rest, not as a bag limit success on 
ran r the fini tribe, but in its sheer value as a 
madic episode of the air with no particular achieve 
nent other than a pleasant and adventurous introduc 
ti to Old Mex 
There were eight of us in the party that left Cin 
nati one balmy Sunday morning in two Company 
Stinsons. Early Monda ve were in Brownsville on 
the Rio Grande, all prepared for the Mexican excur 
)y pall ft veteral pil ts were assisted by two 
ther flyers I n old Army balloonist and exhib 
ition parachut imper. the other, a youngster recently 
recruited ft rokera office. A successful cour 
try doctor. two retired business men, and a gentleman 
vhose first and only trip anywhere had been from New 
Orleans to Cay I m as wet nurse to a batch of 
Missouri mul mpleted our list of hardy travelers 
The flight int Mex was the result of the ce 
pression hang-over. We were all tired of the difficulties 
brought n by tl last few years, and in search ot 
y adventure not nurtured in the stock market or its 
kindred fields. Or in Brownsville, we convinced a 
roup of pleasant Mexican officials through the media 
f freguent beers and a morning conversation that we 
vere solely 1 t nd, and warming up our ships, 
hopped off with light hearts for Reeders Ranch—an 
establishment of some 160,000 acres, two hundred 
miles down tl ust of Tamaulipas Province. Ri 
Grande was left behind and Laguna Madre stretched 
thead—a great lagoon, lapping at the warm and al 
st tropical shor f eastern Mexico, protected from 
the Gulf by a silvery strip of sand and shells, which 


serve as a haven for wallowing cattle, lazy burros, 











VENISON AS IS 
The successive flights have been bag-limit occasions. 


deer, pelicans, and a heterogenous assortment of flut 
tering wild fowl. In the Gulf itself, myriads of tarpon 
were playing, while countless schools of other fish dart- 
ed about in their wake. These strange sights from the 
Mexican skies made the day’s run intensely interest 
ing. A race between the two planes over the last fifty 
miles of glistening beach, concluded the morning's sport 
in the air. 

Our objective was soon sighted, the ranch house was 
circled, our field chosen, and a landing made. Two 
months previously, our parachute jumper, Charlie, had 
met the ranch owner in a Rio Grande saloon and 
promised him a visit. Circling the ranch house was of 
necessity our acceptance of his invitation, there being 
no telephones in the vicinity and a mail service which 
functions manana, a term which will be explained in 
a moment 


The landing field was some five miles from the ranch 
house, so there was nothing to do but sit quietly in 
the shade of our sheltering ships’ wings and wait for 
something to happen. No one felt ambitious enough 
to trek toward the house in the broiling sun, nor to 
act as target for the snakes which were almost certain 
to be lurking in the mesquite and under brush which 
lined the trails 

After two hours of rather impatient waiting, a 
string of Mexican horses arrived in charge of a strik 
ingly handsome caballero. He, we learned, was Jose, 
the foreman; and we discovered that the long delay 
before our reception was necessitated by the observa 
tion of siesta hour when we appeared. Not even the 
unexpected arrival of two planes from the north could 
alter the daily solemnity with which the almost re 
ligious rite was celebrated. As soon as the customer 
bowed and many hello’s exchanged, we made plans to 
leave the ships 

Jose, at our request, stationed two men alongside 
the ships with instructions to keep all cattle at a safe 
distance. There was danger of a Brahma bull butting 
his horns into a beckoning fuselage and also the prob 
ability that a wondering bovine would satisfy her ap 
petite by licking all the “dope” from the sides of our 
linen covered flying machines. Many an aviator has 
discovered to his sorrow the insatiable relish of seeming 
sweet tempered cattle for the preparation with which 
an industrious manufacturer has carefully covered his 
aircraft. 

Jose said that our would-be host, Mr. Reeder, was 
not in the neighborhood, but that he would come back 
manana. In the dictionary this word means “tomor 
row; in Mexico, it means if one lives, and decides to 
return, he will come back someday. Our host had de 
parted with his bride, several mounts, and a gun, and 
would return manana. Charlie was naturally a little 
uneasy, for we had made the trip at his insistence, 
so he could not resist asking if this meant that the 
boss would return the following day. The foreman 
threw up his hands, seemed to smile inwardly, and ap 
parently commented to himself on the inate stupidity 
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TURKEY TOO 
Bagged on one of the recent aerial expeditions into Old Mexico 
where game and fish abound beyond the frontiers of civilization. 


and hopeless impetuousity of his visitors from the 
north. He did not know and could not tell when his 
boss would return, but he could and did extend the 
hospitality of the ranch to us, so now, with Jose’s spurs, 
his six shooter and massive sombrero in the lead, we 
started for the ranch house—more euphoniously called 
the “Hacienda” by our Mexican leader. The burros 
and small horses which we rode were as obviously 
determined to proceed at a snail's pace as was the 
surrounding countryside to impress us with a feeling 
of timelessness and the fact that little had changed 
since Maximilian’s time. 

Being in sympathy with Shaw’s observation “I dis- 
like feeling at home when I am abroad,” we were 
destined to be accomodated. Our caravan was met 
at the trail’s end by a motley collection of half dressed, 
curious youngsters, several yapping mongrels, and a 
few bashful women. One stood out in marked contrast 
to the rest—as she alone wore stockings and shoes; 
I discovered later that she was the foreman’s wife. 
Mingling at times with the wives of the ranch hands 
in their clay huts, she remained most of the time 
patiently in her husband's segregated home. 

Leaving the women to their chattering, our party 
entered the ranch-house. While we were inspecting 
the mounted lion’s heads, rattlesnake skins, a well- 
chosen library, and the bristling arsenal of the hacien- 
da, preparations were made for a banquet dinner. 
One Mexican arrived from somewhere, with two huge 
wild turkeys which had been shot since our arrival. 
Another began to grind corn between two large stones, 
from which tortilla, or Mexican bread, was to be made. 
A whistling youngster rode in from the hinterlands 
with a huge cluster of white flowers, which he cut 
from the center of a particularly sweet-smelling palm, 
to serve as table decorations. The foreman’s wife 
presented, for our approval an eight day-old kid which 
was ceremoniously slaughtered and, much to the sur- 
prise of all and much to the horror of our hygeni- 
cally-minded doctor, turned into a truly tasty dish 
of goat meat. Had he seen our milk procured I think 
his evening coffee would have slid down with less 
relish, for the stubborn hacienda cow was coaxed into 
operation by a calf which was apparently kept for 
that purpose. Then, while friend cow was in a chari- 
table mood, the cream for our dinner table was quickly 
caught. This was served by a woman draped in crusty 
gingham, her only dress I am sure. She was at least 


ARRIVAL 
Circling the ranch house is the signal of arrival. Caballeros 
bring horses to the landing field for transport to the ranch house. 


forty years old and had apparently been wearing that 
same dress since early childhood. The assistant was 
a barefooted boy, who incidentally looked more prince 
ly than many of Europe's royal children. His chief 
occupation was the snapping of cigaret butts as they 
fell from the tables; an order, I suppose, from his 
grandmother whom we discovered the next day dili 
gently parceling them out to her friends. 

After a delightful dinner, we adjourned to the ver 
andah to enjoy fabulously long Mexican cigarets, and 
the conversation which flows so freely after a day’s 
journey into a foreign land. One of our party had 
discovered a guitar on which he promptly began to 
strum. Just then the foreman appeared, bowed rather 
low, and asked if he might supply the evening's en 
tertainment. Naturally, the answer was “yes”, so he 
dispatched the barefooted boy in search of one whom 
the foreman called his “Hacienda Maestro.” The latter 
appeared, knelt on the multi-colored blanket which 
had just been removed from his shoulder, strummed 
the guitar which we now had, and began to sing. 
How this fellow, completely cut off from communica 
tion with the outside world, had mastered his different 
compositions, I do not know; songs of war, love, or 
peace; songs of every description were at his command. 
Whether these songs had been handed down from the 
Aztec’s or the Spanish Conquerors I cannot say, but 
their beauty could not be questioned. We were re 
minded of the Irish minstrels and the legendary folk 
singers of early England. The maestro’s background 
was a gulf breeze in the palm trees, whose leaves 
kept up a constant murmur, blending harmoniously 
with his music. His only interruption was a sharp 
cry from within the hacienda; followed by a long 
and heated discussion. We soon discovered that our 
barefooted boy, to his delight had discovered a so 
called house snake in one of our beds; the ensuing 
conversation concerned itself with the wisdom of al- 
lowing the snake to remain indoors to help the young 
sters catch the mice upon which their father had placed 
a bounty. To the satisfaction of our entire group, the 
snake was denied his indoor hunting grounds for the 
remainder of the evening. 

When the maestro exhausted his repetoire, he in 
vited us to sing a few of our own national “anthems”. 
We obliged, portraying the career of that famous old 
kind of England, and the equally famous Mademoiselle 

(Continued on Page 32) 








Manufacturers Recover 


Southwestern AVIATION 


By E. E. Porterfield, Jr. 


A! RONAUTICAL recovery has started 
in a great way for a few well-financed companies. Facts 
are at hand to prove that one company which manu 
factured seventeen airplanes in 1933, produced and 
delivered eighty-nine during 1934. The percentage 
for that company might very possibly be as great for 
1935 over 1934 as 1934 was over 1933. 

I give a great deal of credit for this recovery not 
only to general business improvement, but also to out 
good friends Director of 


buyers satisfied. Our good fortune is also evident in 
the number of distributors—sixteen in the United 
States and four in foreign countries, who, incidentally, 
believe we have developed a great airplane. 

Other companies are enjoying the same experience 
and the same measure of increased business. Of all 
the years since the depression set in, Waco had its 
best year in 1934—by far its best. And that’s just 
one instance. 

While there is not room 





Air Commerce Eugene V1 
dal, Assistant Director Car 
roll Cone, and their force 
ot cooperative inspectors 
who always have a good 
word to say for good flying 
equipment. It is logical to 
believe that had it not been 
for all the press conversa 
tion which originated in 
Washington, we would still 
be where we were back in 
1933, and in that event, 
my company would never 
have gone back into pro 
duction 

We did have the nerve 
late in 1933 to start de 
velopment of our present 
product, the Flyabout, but 
we lacked the added nerve 
to get into production or 
try to sell them to anyone 
until late in 1934. Before 
then, it just couldn't be 
done. We were in the for 
tunate position to be able 
to get together 
thousand dollars ror de vel 


several 





Ie, <0 for all the 212 aircraft 
manufacturers who were in 
existence in the early 30's 
(most of whom went by 
the board) to get back into 
the swing and enjoy a nice 
volume of business, there 
is room, however, for a few 
well-established concerns to 
do a handsome volume—a 
fact that has been recently 
proven. 


ALTHOUGH the 
depression is a legitimate 
excuse for certain troubles, 
the airplane manufacturing 
industry had to go through 
the same thing which the 
automotive industry exper: 
enced—a good soaking and 
wringing out. We used to 
have, the devil only knows 
how many automobile fac 
tories, and now we hav 
only about a dozen in oper 
ation. Let us hope the au 
craft industry will stay on 
the good, clean basis it now 


d 





opment, engineering and 
the production of one ait 
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enjoys with a few manu 
facturers who can produce 


plane a plane that would “... Aviation has experienced what the automotive industry and continue to improve 


give pilots, both new and 
old, the kick and value they 
had long been waiting for. Now that we have accom 
plished that, we have forced to increase our rent by 
moving to a factory with 22,000 square feet so we 
can put them out like bananas—in bunches. 


| MPROVEMENT is also noticeable in 
the foreign market. As in the case of the United 
States, the foreign markets have shown increasing in 
terest. We have filled several foreign orders and have 
more to be filled. Most of this business comes from 
the nations to the south. 
In the domestic market, our company has been for 
tunate enough to scrape up sufficient shekels to produce 
planes in quantities that will keep distributors and 


experienced—a good soaking and wringing out.” 


good aircraft that everyone 
can enjoy, instead of hun 
dreds of outfits, crowding and strangling each other. 

The increase in sales of airplanes and the increase 
in student activities have been phenomenal in recent 
months. The percentage of increase would be out of 
the question, since several times nothing equals noth 
ing, so there has not only been an increase over 
nothing but a world of good new business. Forgetting 
momentarily the continued increase in business and 
commercial flying, I think it is safe to say that there 
are many young fellows earning and inheriting enough 
money to alone keep scores of well-financed distribu 
tors over the country receiving just rewards for their 
efforts in selling many makes of modern aircraft. 
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Transpacific-Part II 


CONSTRUCTION of the first ocean air- 
way—an 8,500-mile aerial span reaching a third the 
way around the globe to bridge the Pacific from Cali- 
fornia to the Orient—was inaugurated in March by 
Pan American Airways. 

The project not only brings to mind the pioneering 
achievements of our foreign air service in establishing 
of inter-American airways seven years ago, but eclipses 
these aeronautical feats that conquered dense tropical 
jungle, long stretches of open sea, and the massive 
four-mile high Andes Mountains, which barred the way 
to the present system of aerial trade routes to the 
southern continent. 

The first portion of the program to span the Pacific 
was launched early in 1931 when the design and con- 
struction of the long range “Clipper Ship” flying boats 
was begun together with the establishment of a trans- 
ocean training school for flight personnel, the project 
of developing long-range radio apparatus, and the col- 
lection of meteorological and other data covering all 
sections of the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

The major technical objectives of this first section 
were attained during the latter part of 1933 with the 
successful development of the nineteen-ton Sikorsky 
“Brazilian Clipper,” which recovered for the United 
States all efficiency records for transport seaplanes 
during its acceptance tests. The “Pan American Clip- 
per,” which has been specially fitted for the trans- 
Pacific experimental service, is a sister ship of the 
record-holding “Brazilian Clipper.” 

Radio direction-finding apparatus with a consistent 
range exceeding 1,800 miles has been successfully 
developed and a three-year training course in ocean 
navigation and long-range flight technique has been 
completed by marine personnel of the Pan American 
System. 

In preparation for the current program, a new 
operating division was recently set up, which had been 
operating as a skeleton force for the past twentyfour 
months. A short time before, temporary base sites had 
been selected on the Pacific Coast for the early experi- 
mental flight operations. San Francisco, San Diego, 
and possibly Los Angeles will be used for experimental 
flight operation. 

Actual ocean-flight training has been carried forward 
for some time, on the “Pan American Clipper,” on 
which individual crews are being checked-out for 
Pacific service over overseas training routes in the 
Caribbean area. These training flights, made both day 
and night, have simulated actual ocean flying conditions 
and have included “instrument” flying, rough weather 
landings and take-offs under fuel load and other fea- 
tures pertaining to long-range transport operation over 
ranges comparable to the open-sea stretches of the 
Pacific. 

The extension of this program, which began in 
March, covers the actual airway construction prepa- 
ration to the final step—the inauguration of an experi- 
mental transport service across the Pacific Ocean. 

The construction project involves establishment of 
operating facilities at five widely separated points on 
the Pacific, one of which has never been inhabited. 
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It will be necessary to establish colonies on two of 
the five islands which have been isolated for centuries, 
being off the course of regular trans-Pacific shipping 
and even now visited only occasionally by any vessel 
from the outside world. 

The operating airway, as indicated in the construc- 
tion orders, will extend from California to Hawaii, 
2,410 miles; thence to Midway Island, 1,380 miles; to 
Wake Island, 1,242 miles; to Guam, 1,450 miles; to 
Manila, 1,500 miles; thence 700 miles farther to con- 
nect with the 3,000-mile system of Pan American 
Chinese airlines in China proper, which control strate- 
gic routes to the trade areas of the Far East. 


THE American S. S. North Haven, of 
8,025 registered tons, is under charter to Pan American 
Airways as the airway construction ship for the project. 
At Seattle, the present berth of the ship, and at other 
points on the Pacific Coast, will be assembled complete 
material and equipment required for the construction 
and establishment of necessary operating facilities, 
much of which has been in the course of preparation 
over the past eighteen months. 

The total cargo to be taken to the Pacific by the 
North Haven represents slightly more than 6,000 tons, 
300 carloads. It includes, in addition to all construc- 
tion material, equipment and fuel supplies, every con- 
ceivable item required for establishing complete domi- 
ciles for airway technicians and base operators on the 
isolated island outposts of the Pacific airway. 

The present schedule calls for the North Haven to 
sail from California during the first week in April. 
The ship will carry to their stations on the various 
islands across the Pacific, a total Pan American crew 
of forty-four aeronautical technicians, who have been 
specially trained for trans-ocean operating posts, and 
seventy-six construction engineers and workers. 

The first stop will probably be made at Honolulu, 
where an airport staff of five men has been assigned 
to establish an airway weather and radio communica- 
tions station, and for the installation of other facilities 
preparatory to the inauguration of experimental trans 
port flight between California and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

The first cargo-discharge stop of the North Haven 
will be at Midway Island, 1,380 miles north and west 
of Honolulu, at the end of the Hawaiian Island group, 
where a landing will be made at Midway Island. The 
North Haven will remain there fifteen days while sup- 
plies and construction materials are put ashore. Here, 
an airway crew of ten, and the entire working crew 
of seventy-four men will get under way immediately 
construction of the base there. To complete the build- 
ing project, a construction crew of twenty-five will 
remain on the island, while the others move on to 
more distant stations. 

Some 1,240 miles farther the steamer will put a 
crew of thirty-five and supplies ashore at Wilkes Is- 
land, one of three which form the Wake Island group 
which has never before been inhabited. Fifty-five 
working days are scheduled for the construction of 
facilities here and for placing the base in complete 

(Continued on page 21) 








Wichita Goes Forward 


Southwestern AVIATION 


. . « distinguished as the birthplace of commercial aviation, a progressive 


city completes a modern airport, discloses a brilliant history, promises even 
ty plet d port, discl brilliant history, p 


greater aeronautical advancement. 


By Warren E. Blazier 


AW AY BACK in 1919 two young men, 


trained in the colorful school ot war-time flying, a1 
rived in Wichita with practically no assets except the 
determination and vision of youth and the resource 


fulnes f youl Army privates i M. “Matty” 
Laird and Geor I Buck” Weaver were the two 


They set t vork and immediately located some 
S nd-hand w lworki equipment and secured the 
privilege of using it for a few months. Out of thei 
modest little shop soon appeared the immortal “Bone 
shake the original Laird Swallow 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to measure 
the far-reachir influence of this gallant enterprise, 
r from this little factory—later transferred to the 
present sit f the Swallow—and the little gr up they 
ithered around them, have developed planes and met 
vho have made aviation history in all its phases. Thi 
first ent rprise was incorporated on May 26, 192! 
under tl the Wichita Airplane Corporation 


Geor H. Beech, William A. Burke and R. C. Fouls 
ton. The name of the corporation was later changed 
to the Wichita Laird Airplane Corporation, and stil! 
hita Laird Airplane Manutacturing 
Company. Out of th 
has come som f the nation’s leading aircraft designers 
ind manufacturers including Matty Laird, Buck 
Burke, Walter Beech, Clyde Cessna, 
Lloyd Stearman, and many others whose activities have 


personnel of this organization 


inscribed their names in brilliant letters high in avia 


On f th riginal backers of these boys was Jake 
Moellendick, a local oil man, who, one day in his 
excited haste to reach the scene of a new gusher near 
nduced to make the thirty-mile flight 
from Wichita in an airplane, and from that time forth 
f aviation’s most enthusiastic support 


I peccaml I 
ers. Many of Wichita’s business leaders have backed 


v 1, M. Moellendick. BE. M. Laird. George E. Weaver, 


these aviation celebrities with their enthusiasm and 
financial resources. One of the industry's staunchest 
supporters is Marcellus Murdock, publisher of the 
Wichita Eagle, a flyer himself and a stockholder in a 
goodly number of the aircraft manufacturing enter 
prises that have been set up in Wichita since the initial 
incorporation. Likewise the Sedgwick County Com 
missioners, the Wichita City Commission and Park 
Board have given their support to the development of 
facilities at the most critical times. 

Walter Beech and Clyde Cessna left Swallow in 
1925 and formed the Travel Air Manufacturing Com 
pany, which was later purchased by the Curtiss 
Wright Airplane Company in 1929. In 1927 Clyde 
Cessna sold his interest in the Travel Air Manufac 
turing Company to Walter Beech and formed his own 
aircraft company which is now known as the Cessna 
Aircratt Company. 

Lloyd Stearman, Walter P. Innes, Jr., and Mac 
Short in 1927 formed the Stearman Aircraft Com 
pany which was later purchased by the United Air 
craft and Transport Corporation. 

Wichita’s aviation industry came into prominence 
in 1927 when over 150 aircrafts were produced in 
the city, and reached its peak in 1929 when over 
1,000 planes were manufactured—amounting to 26 
per cent of the commercial aircraft produced in the 
entire United States. 

1928 and 1929 were the peak years in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry in Wichita. Seventeen air 
craft companies were either in commercial production 
or experimental development. Plants sprang up al 
most overnight on prairie sod tracts on the outer fringe 
of the city. Wichita was alive with aircraft designers 
and inventors and accessories. The city held promise 
of becoming the Detroit of the aviation industry and 
the slogan “The Air Capital” was coined on the 
grounds that here in Wichita was centered aeronauti 
cal activities of national extent and interest. 




















TWO FACTORIES 


Left: Front view of the Stearman Aircraft office building, which houses 


the engineering department, the executive offices and cafeteria. 


This plant contains over 100,000 square feet of floor space. The main building is 200 x 420 ft.; the office building is 200 x50 ft. and has a 
second story of 80x50 ft. Miscellaneous buildings total 3,000 sq. ft. 


Right: An aerial view of the Beech Aircraft Company plant, formerly 


the Travel Air factory. It contains over 107,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space, consisting of four wings 75x 275 ft., a center building 100 x 200 {ft., and a two-story building that houses the executive offices. 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Above: The new Administration Building which was formally dedicated March 31. The motif over front entrance depicts Col. Lindbergh's 
Atlantic flight. Below: One of the completely modern and spacious hangars on the municipal field. Right: The first floor of the Admin- 
istration Building with lobby, waiting room, ticket and traffic offices of the operating companies. 

















The purchase of the most active plants by eastern 
concerns in the early part of 1929, followed by the 
world-wide depression which began in the fall of 1929 
threatened for some time Wichita’s supremacy and 
leadership in the commercial aircraft manufacturing 
industry. However, with the return of Walter Beech 
to Wichita in 1932, forming the Beech Aircraft Com 
pany, the regaining of control of the Cessna Aircraft 
Company by Clyde Cessna and associates in 1933, and 
the securing of a number of military contracts by the 
Stearman Aircraft Company in 1934, Wichita’s air 
craft manufacturing industry has taken on new life 
and again is listed among the leading aircraft manu 
facturing centers of the United States. 

Four major plants are in aircraft production at this 
time, namely the Beech Aircraft Company, manufac 
turing the now famous Beechcraft; the Stearman Air 
craft Company manufacturing a series of open bi 
planes and army and navy military training planes 
the Cessna Aircraft Company, again placing a new 
four-place cabin monoplane on the market; and the 
Swallow Airplane Company, developing a new ship 
and still producing the standard Swallow training and 
sport planes. Once again workers’ cars are parked two 
and three deep around Wichita’s four major aircraft 
factories. Again the city is receiving world-wide pub 
licity on the performance of Wichita made planes 


BUT WICHITA has been active, too, in 
commercial and non-commercial air transport. An 
ultra-modern municipal airport has just seen its com 
pletion and dedication. 

The Wichita Municipal Airport is comprised of 
640 acres of virgin prairie sod, lighted and equipped 
in accordance with the requirements of the Department 
of Commerce for an A1A airport. The hangar is 
of cantilever construction, 102x272 feet, and the Ad 


ministration Building comprising 3,200 square feet of 


floor space houses all of the Federal aids to air navi 
gation, passenger depot facilities, airmail receiving and 
sorting rooms, ticket offices, lunch room and meeting 
rooms for various aviation organizations in the city. 
The Wichita Municipal Airport is recognized as one 


of the finest airports in the nation. Wichita’s airport 
development has been followed by the construction and 
maintenance of municipal airports in the following 
cities of Kansas: Atwood, Chanute, Coffeyville, Dodge 
City, El Dorado, Fort Scott, Garnett, Goodland, Hays, 
Kansas City, Lawrence, Liberal, McPherson, Medi 
cine Lodge, Norton, Oakley, Pittsburg, Pratt, Salina, 
Topeka, Wakeeney and Wilson. This wide distribu 
tion of excellent airports over the state is an induce 
ment to private operation of aircraft and has served 
to stimulate private use over 100 per cent in Kansas 
during the past year. Aviation clubs are again being 
organized in guite a number of the above cities for 
the purpose of promoting more flying activities on this 
fine system of airports. The entire State of Kansas 
is again becoming enthusiastic about aviation and air 
port managers are looking forward toward 1935 being 
the most active year in flying activity that they have 
ever seen. Wichita is the only scheduled stop in 
Kansas at the present time on a transcontinental air 
mail route. From Wichita most of the south half of 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma is provided with air 
mail service via the Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., with east and west transcontinental service 
and the Braniff Airways on its north and south trans 
continental service. 

Wichita secured her first airmail service in 1926 
when a contract was granted to the National Air 
Transport to carry mail from Chicago to Dallas via 
Kansas City, Wichita and Oklahoma City. This con 
tract was responsible for the installation of a lighted 
airway over this route. In 1929 and 1930 a lighted 
airway was extended west from Wichita to Los An 
geles which marked the path of the present Transcon 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., service. 

At various times during the past five years the city 
has been the center of an extensive network of air 
transportation facilities serving Kansas and Oklahoma, 
however, due to economic conditions and inability of 
operators to secure airmail subsidy, most of these oper 
ations have been discontinued. 

There have been air transportation services extend 


(Continued on page 30) 








Rise In Price 


Southwestern AVIATION 


By Jack Story 





THE YEAR 1902 could 
not have been vastly different from 
1935. for in looking back among the 
archives of the early ‘00's we find that 
on May 23, 1902, the citizens of 
Gainesville, a prosperous northeastern 
Texas farming town, started a near riot 
just because someone launched a rumor 
that a new price had been forced upon 
them. Perhaps things were even worse 
in those days because now it takes at 
least an added tax or a Huey Long to 
stimulate our supine taxpayers to turn 
on their radios to see what all the yell 
ing is about 

But to go on with the Gainesville 
affair—records show that the rumor 
started about nine o'clock in the morn 
ing and spread like wildfire. By eleven 
o'clock the square was filled with belli 
cose property owners. All availabie 
peace ofhcers were summoned. There 





the tender age of two years. Eddie 
Stinson on an air tour of Texas, 
stopped over in Gainesville. Sid saw 
the plane and the man and decided on 
the spot that he was going to build a 
plane like Eddie’s and fly it. For the 
next eight years, his father’s fishing 
tackle was repeatedly ruined by Sid's 
efforts to construct a bamboo pusher. 

In high school he drew pictures of 
planes on Latin books and when his 
father replaced the old with new, clean 
editions, he marked these up with even 
more fantastic designs and diagrams. 
Then came the Great War. Sidney's 
air fever could not be quenched. He 
was going to enlist in the air corps. 
But father and mother objected, for 
he was, after all, a bit too young. 
Finally after much talk around the 
family council table, our Mister Price, 
(who by this time had reached man’s 





was some talk of calling out the militia 
and the Texas Rangers. Noon found 
the city fathers in a huddle. Some 
thing had to be done quickly about the 
threatened price “raise” 

Suddenly a man burst into the conference room, 
his face wreathed in smiles. Crossing the room, he 
stood before the Mayor's chair and slowly pulled a 
handfull of El Ropo black cigars from his vest pocket 
Pushing them before the Mayor, he said, “These will 
end your troubles, my good man. Those folks out 
there are just worked up about something that ain't 
aa 

The Mayor and his advisors gasped. “Dr. Price,” 
he said, “What's wrong with you? You can't stop 
that gang with no cigars. They're sore at a price 
raise.” For wasn't the crowd outside yelling at the 
very moment and practically out of control, all worked 
up over a rumor? 

Standing his ground, Dr. Price retorted, “That's it 

it's a misunderstanding. I’m the father of a new 
son—born this morning—and some fat-head is playing 
a practical joke—my son is the new Price they are 
hollering about, but they don’t know it yet. And 
gentlemen, I intend to raise this new Price I have, so 
you just tell those folks outside that I'll take care 
of the situation.” 


UL] NDOUBTEDLY by now you are won 
dering what all this is about. Well, from that humble 
beginning as an instigator of riots came one of the 
Southwest's leading young Doctors whose career is 
linked closely with Aviation. Dr. Sidney A Price, 
now of Fort Worth, Texas, is one of the few doctors 
in the United States to hold a civil transport pilot's 
rating, an Army Flight Surgeon’s degree and an active 
Army A. P. rating 

The young Doctor's interest in aviation began at 


DR. SIDNEY 


... his rise no mere rumor. 


estate) was pursuaded to enter Van 
derbilt University and pursue a course 
in medicine. It was understood that 
he would cease thinking of flight until 
he had at least finished his education and carried off 
ad degree. 


PRICE 


A brilliant contingency indeed to place on the hope 
ful aeronaut’s education. As soon as he had been 
licensed to practice on the folks of Tennessee, he 
packed his bags and headed for San Antonio, where 
he expected to enter Brooks Field and realize his am 
bition to become an eagle. Once more the family 
stepped in with firmness and practically demanded 
cleavage to medicine. But on this occasion he won 
a concession—he was to learn to fly at the T.A.T. 
school in Fort Worth during his spare time, which, 
as in the case of all young Doctors, he had plenty of. 
In October, 1929, he received his Limited Commercial 


License. 


AT THIS historic chapter in his life, fate 
interfered again. The school closed. There was noth 
ing left to do but begin his interneship in a local hos 
pital. His close association there with Messrs. Carry 
Potts and Russell Chambers soon became a bore -and 
he departed the august portals of the hospital to enter 
the School of Aviation Medicine at Brooks Field. 
Completing his course, he returned to his old pals of 
Carry and Russ and finished his interneship. It is 
evident that this Price had risen considerably, for in 
the meantime he had also received a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve. 

Opening an office in Fort Worth, he was soon pre 
scribing less libation and more spinach for local pilots, 
families, and others who were enticed into his office 
by the shingle over the door. As the patient list 
grew, our Price demanded further inflation and he 

(Continued on page 29) 
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News Briefs 


Notes From the Industry at Large 


biplanes. The 661 monoplanes included 255 of the 

; . open cockpit type and 406 cabin craft. Of the biplanes, 
According to recent figures issued by the Bureau of 66 were open cockpit and 126 were cabin craft. 

Air Commerce, 1,615 aircraft were produced in the 

United States during 1934, thereby exceeding the pro- 

duction totals of 1932 and 1933 and halting a down- 

ward trend which had continued since 1930. 


Gain in Manufacture 


Additional information obtained by the Bureau with 
respect to the 853 aircraft manufactured for domestic 
civil use showed that five companies manufactured sixty 
or more each of these craft, accounting for approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the aircraft manufactured for 
domestic civil use. Eleven companies manufactured 


In the last six years the annual totals of aircraft 
produced have been as follows: 6,193 in 1929; 3,437 


in 1930; 2,800 in 1931; 1,396 in 1932; 1,324 in 1933, ae 
and 1.615 in 1934 ten to fifty-eight each; nine built three to nine each; 
i aa ; seal ;, re i six built two each; and seventeen established manu- 
_- ~-Trease S YaATTICULAaAriy notewortny in sma ‘ ° 
ro I . } ae , facturers produced one each. In addition, 114 other 


civilian airplanes of the types suitable for private : ; 
. : _— firms and individuals produced one airplane each. 
owners. This is shown by the statistics on airplanes of 


two, three and four places—sizes most commonly pur- ~T 

chased by private a: In the past three years tn New Amphibian Records 

duction for domestic civil use in those categories has The Contest Board of the National Aeronautic 

been: 426 in 1932, 501 in 1933, and 637 in 1934. Association announced in March that official calibra- 
Of the total production in 1934, 853 aircraft were tion of the barograph carried by Harry Richman in 

for domestic civil use, 393 were for delivery to mili his amphibian altitude trial at Miami, January 29, 

tary establishments, and 369 were exported. indicated that he reached an altitude of 18,642 feet, 
The industry produced 661 monoplanes and 192 thereby establishing a world record for this type of 
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iircraft. Richman used a Sikorsky S-39 Amphibian 
powered with a Pratt & Whitney 300-horsepower 
enyine 
On February 10, flying the same amphibian, Rich 
man and George Daufkirch also established a speed 
record for | kilometers for this type of aircraft. 
The pilots made ten laps of the permanent 100 
kilometer Miami speed course in 6 hours, 13 minutes 
ith se nds ror in average speed ot YY 950 miles 
per hour 
- The records have been forwarded to the Federation 
Aeronautigue Internationale with the committee's rec 


mn mend itions 


New Organization 

Word has been received of the formation of a new 
American air rvanization to be known as the Sports 
man Pilots Association. with offices in Washington, 
D. C 

Officers of the association are: Col. Clarence M 
Young, president: C. H. Warrington and Dr. John D 
Brock, vice presidents; Walter C. Davis, secretary, and 
Benjamin King, treasurer 


Collier Committee Appointed 

President William G. McAdoo of the National 
Aeronautic Association announced in March the ap 
pointment of the Collier Trophy Committee for 1935, 

nsisting of Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, chairman: 
Major James H. Doolittle, Charles L. Lawrence, Wil 
liam B. Stout and Edward P. Warner. Lawrence 1s 
t forme! vinnet! f the tr phy 


Under the Deed of Gift, the award is made annually 
For the greatest achievement in aviation in the United 
States. the value of which has been demonstrated by 
actual use during the preceding vear.” Last year the 


trophy was presented to the Hamilton Standard Pro 


ller Ci mpoany 


| my 
Obsolete Parts Sold 

The complete stock of parts of the old side exhaust 
model K-5 has been sold by the Kinner Airplane and 
Motor Company to Earl Herring, proprietor of Air 
plane Parts and Supplies, Glendale, California. 

Increased activity at the factory in the manufacture 
of new equipment made it desirable to turn the entire 
facilities for filling both civilian and government orders 


Loss Disclosed 

Disclosing a net loss from operations during 1934 
of $1,061,371, the annual report of North American 
Aviation, Inc., was made public recently, revealing that 
the only profit during the year resulted from the sale 
of securities. The latter profit, totaling $1,268,293, 
changed the final result to a surplus of $206,921 for 


pel 


the year 

It was further pointed out that the company has 
successfully maintained its liquid position with cash 
and marketable securities as of December 32, 1934, of 
$3,025,984 and liabilities of $421,387. 

In a statement accompanying the report to stock 
holders, it is stated that “conditions are not such in the 
air transport industry as to encourage your company 
to continue indefinitely in the air transport business 
unless more reasonable legislation is obtained, not only 
removing the present restrictions embodied in the Air 
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Mail Act of 1934, but also offering reasonable encour- 
agement for the natural growth of this business, which 
still depends to such a great extent upon the Post 
Office Department paying its share of the cost of sup 
plying air mail service.” 


Sanders with Fairchild 

Revere G. Sanders, formerly professor of geodesy 
and railroad engineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic In 
stitute, has joined the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corpo 
ration as sales engineer, according to C. A. Harrison, 
sales manager. Professor Sanders, who has done exten 
sive research in photogrammetry and the applications 
of aerial photography to engineering at Rensselaer, 
takes over the work formerly handled by Russell H 
Lasche, who left New York in February to become 
supervisor of all aerial photography for the Colombian 
government. 


New Service 

Overnight air mail service between Chicago, St 
Louis and New Orleans was inaugurated April 1, over 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, operators of passenger, 
mail and express service over the route. 

Intermediate landing fields, fully equipped with bea 
con, boundary, obstruction and approach lights, are in 
operation at nine locations on the new airway. Rotat 
ing beacons flashing six times a minute are spaced 
approximately thirteen miles apart. Radio facilities 
include the full powered range and weather broadcast 
stations at St. Louis, Memphis, Jackson and New Or 
leans. Medium power stations will be established at 
Advance, Missouri, and Tylertown and Greenwood, 
Mississippi 


Heads Aviation Department 


L. Edwin Gill, formerly vice president in charge of 
trafhe for Eastern Air Lines, Inc., has joined Church 
ill-Hall, Inc., New York, as vice president and will be 
in charge of the aviation department. 





Born in Mississippi, the son of a country banker and 
merchant, Gill was for fourteen years in the banking 
and insurance business in Mississippi. He later engaged 
in advertising and sales promotion and for sixteen 
vears was head of his own advertising agency in the 
South. 

In 1930 he joined Eastern Air Lines as advertising 
director, then as director of public relations, and was 
subsequently elected to the traffic position. Mr. Gill is 
widely known throughout the South and East. 


Morgan Elected Chairman 


Coincident with the receipt of U. S. Navy orders 
aggregating $2,752,707 for Curtiss airplanes, Thomas 
H. Morgan was elected chairman of the board of Cur 
tiss' Wright Corporation, to succeed the late Richard 
F. Hoyt. Mr. Morgan, who has been president of 
Curtiss‘Wright for four years, was succeeded by Guy 
W. Vaughan, president of Wright Aeronautical Cor 
poration, the aircraft engine subsidiary of Curtiss 
Wright Corporation. 

Mr. Vaughan will also remain president of Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, where he has served in 
executive management positions with but one brief 


interlude, since the World War. 
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Mr. Morgan is also president of the Sperry Corpo 
ration and president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America. 

The Navy orders were awarded to the Curtiss Aero 
plane & Motor C ‘ompany, Buffalo, New York, the mili 
tary aircraft subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright. The order 
is one of “é largest placed in this country since the 
war. It provides for 135 naval observation planes and 
spare parts. 


P & W Representative 


Announcement was made in March that Braniff 
Airways have been named official representatives in the 
southern territory for the Pratt & Whitney organiza 
tion. The complete service will be offered in the com 
pany shops at Love Field, Dallas, according to S. E. 
Perry, maintenance superintendent, who has returned 
from a study visit at the Pratt & Whitney factory 
and ofhces in East Hartford. 

Approximately $15,000 stock of engines and spare 
parts will be constantly maintained. The appointment 
marks the establishment of the only authorized P. & W. 
station south of Chicago, according to Braniff. 


New Maintenance Manual 


An altogether complete and new aircraft manual 
for inspection, maintenance, and repair has just been 
released by the Aviation Press. Valuable alike to the 
private owner, shop foreman or student, as reference 
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or instruction, the manual covers instruments, accesso- 
ries, engines, and a very complete list of all types of 
aircraft including sea, land, and amphibians of one, two, 
and three engines. Photographs and drawings number 
over 126 in the 289 pages of text. 


Flight Check Completed 


Flight checking of the Beaumont sector of the De 
partment of Commerce sectional airways map has been 
practically completed and the map will be available 
in about a month. This is one of the eighty-seven 
units which will represent the first comprehensive de- 
tailed map of the United States ever published. 

The flight crew, consisting of W. J: Muldowney, 
cartographic engineer, who does the actual checking, 
Walter Parkin, pilot, and H. H. Jones, mechanic, have 
been based at New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Beaumont 
and Houston while checking the map. 

The crew used a Stinson and spent about a week 
at each base. At Beaumont they were given free 
hangar by the city and the Wing Over Club supplied 
them with information about surrounding airports and 
fields which the club had collected for its own airport 
data files. 

Parkin will be remembered as the Department of 
Commerce's first Aeronautical Inspector. He holds 
license Number 12. He issued Col. Charles A. Lind 
bergh’s transport license in San Diego when that young 
man was flying the mail. 


GENERAL 
MrEannttwe 
TIRES AND 
WHEELS 








@ W. S. Rosenberger, Operations Manager of Pennsyl- 
vania Airlines states ‘We have tested General Streamline 
Tires for hundreds of hours. They have given such remarkable performance and service 
that we are equipping all of our air transports with this tire." 


@ Pennsylvania Airlines’ planes have flown a million miles without a single passenger 
casualty. Pilots of this line are selected for their experience and outstanding service 
records. To insure even greater efficiency in maintaining schedules and protecting 
passengers, Pennsylvania Airlines have adopted the only Streamline airplane tire to 
accompany the modern plane equipment operated by this line. 








General Streamline Tires re- 
duce parasitic qres of land- 
as ear and wheels @ Have 
1 performance at take- 
oe @ Greater ease in 
ie oneal hake te 
uce ‘s ten- 
dencies on landing. 


For information write to Air Associates Inc., Bredouw-Hilliard Aeromotive 
Service, Inc., General Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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ARTIST’S CONCEPTION 
Powered with the Menasco 95 horsepower B-4 engine, the Hammond 
Model Y incorporates many new features in meeting the Bureau 
of Air Commerce specifications for 1934's design competition 
Fully leaded, the stalling speed is 35 m.p.h. Top speed is said to 
be in excess of 110 m. p. h. 


Nears Completion 


The Hammond Model Y, pusher type low-wing 
monoplane being built for the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in accordance with specification AB-205, will 


be ready for test flights, according to a recent 


innouncement by the Hammond Aircraft Company 
f Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Complete details and specifications will be announced 
within the t thirty days 


Braniff Electras Due 


The first El lelivered to Braniff Airways by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is scheduled to ar 


rive in Oklahoma City on the first of April. Beginning 
the first of | liveries will be made at the rate 
f one per week until the complete order is filled. 
The transport company is constructing seventeen 
radio ground stations, six of which will be 400-watt 
and eleven of vatt power. The plan is for installa 
tion of a radio stati in each of the seventeen cities 


served on the system 

Paul Braniff, general manager, recently completed a 
round trip flight t th Lockheed factory, where he 
inspected the Electra radio installations with Davyrle 


DeVault. Braniff radio technician. 


AT THE SCHOOLS 
Parks Active 


Parks Air Coll East St. Louis, Ill. 


rse in Spanish. T! 


urs 


will offer a 
rapid strides made by commer 


cial air transport, in Latin-American countries calls for 


i knowl lge of tl universal language by students who 
will become identified with aviation there, says a col 
i ul ent 
The Aeronautical Engineering school of Parks Ajit 
C, s now mized and accredited technical 
school offering a two-year curriculum dealing with 
weronautical engineering. The State of Illinois Examin 
Board for T rs Certihcates has approved the 
school after examining its equipment, course of study 
ind standard of scholarship 


Reservations ulready coming in for the July and 
September tern f school at Parks Air College. Be 


t 
lations, the registration will be 
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restricted to a certain number, according to Fred Parks, 
registrar. Students are enrolled at the beginning of 
any one of the four terms. The Spring term opened 
on April 1. 

Twelve planes, ranging in size from a twovplace 
Cavalier to a large tri-emotored Ford, are being over 
hauled in the Parks Air College shops. 

William H. Thompson, superintendent of the Mech 
anics School of Parks, visited the Kreider-Reisner Air 
craft Corp. and the Brewster Aeronautical Corp 
plants to inspect the sheet metal work being done by 


these companies. 


Ryan Buys Trainer 

With one of the largest student enrollments in recent 
months, the Ryan School of Aeronautics has purchased 
another Great Lakes plane which has been added to 
its lineup of training ships for student use. The school 
has been a consistent user of Great Lakes planes for 
primary and advanced aerobatics for more than five 
years, during which time hundreds of its students have 
been trained on the two-place Cirrus powered biplanes 
which hold the record of 131 outside loops. 

Among recent visitors was Major Jimmy Doolittle, 
who was the guest of honor at a luncheon held in 
the lobby of the school’s administration building 
Major Doolittle kept his Shell “Lightning” Lockheed in 
the hangar where it was available for inspection by 
the students. 


Rawdon on Curtiss-Wright Staff 


Herb Rawdon, formerly chief engineer for the 
Travel Air Company at Wichita, Kansas, has been 
added to the factory of the engineering school of the 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute. This is the second 
addition that has been made in the faculty of the 
institute within the last few months. The other new 
instructor is Nelson Grace, specialist in aircraft metal 
fabrication. 

Ten new students enrolled in the school during the 
last thirty days. Included in this number were three 
foreign students: Donald Long from Canada, Salvador 
M. Flores from Mexico, and R. S. Mansabdar from 
India. 

General Mow, head of the Nanking Air Force, re 
cently visited the institute. The general was particu 
larly interested in the progress of the Chinese students 
enrolled in the school, most of whom intend to enter 
the rapidly growing aviation industry in China after 
graduation. 

General Mow is being escorted on his tour of Ameri 
can aviation enterprises by William F. Pauley, presi 
dent of Intercontinent Aviation Corporation. 


Boeing Students Active 

Thirteen graduates of the Boeing School of Aeronau 
tics were recently placed in the aviation industry, 
according to Walter Van Haitsma, registrar. 

Five student pilots completed a 2,278-mile cross 
country flight in a tri-motored Ford transport, during 
which the students followed the beam, plotted their 
course and flew by compass for navigation training 
Students took turns serving as pilot, co-pilot, radi 
operator and navigator. 
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Vignettes of the Month 


(Readers’ Contributions Invited) 


Effect 

There is but one larger “Voice of the Sky” equip- 
ment in use in the world today, according to one of 
the Puroil “Voice of the Sky” crew now using the 
aerial loud speaker in the United States. 

The larger outfit is located in India and has been 
most successful in quelling native uprisings. The Brit- 
ish had phonograph records made in various Indian 
dialects. In effect, these records tell the natives to lay 
down their arms, spears, or what-nots and be loyal to 
the British Government. 

The sound equipped ship takes off at night, flys over 
the rebellious areas and 


sailplanes. In addition there are seventeen privately 
owned sailplanes in the club. The success of the Lon- 
don club is not the result of the gliding subsidy, since 
the authorities are still arguing about how it should 
be distributed and no subsidy has as yet trickled 
through to the ultimate end. ; 

American gliding circles wonder which is worst— 
to have a subsidy and not receive it, or have no sub- 
sidy. 

Quit 
Aaron Bach, formerly connected with the Mainte- 


nance Department of Pan American Airways at Cris- 
tobal, recently found him- 





the powerful loud speaker, 
blaring forth their own 
language, has a_ tremen- 
dous effect on the super- 
stitious natives. Which 
goes to prove that avia 
tion can quell revolutions 
by means other than arm 
aments. 


Dean 
The King Albert Me 


morial Medal has _ been 
awarded to American Air 
lines’ Chief Pilot Dean 
Cullen Smith by the Ligue 





self to be the $1,000 win- 
ner of the Panamanian 
National Lottery. With 
immediate dispatch he col- 
lected the money, resigned 
his job, and sailed for his 
native Hungary where, as 
he told friends before 
leaving, he plans to raise 
chickens on a small farm, 
far from the noise of air- 
plane engines. 


Signal 


Three short bursts of an 
airplane engine exhaust 





Internationale des Avia 


teurs as the outstanding THEY PHOTOGRAPHED AN ENTIRE STATE 
The first instance of a State government providing an aerial 


have a definite meaning 
for airways radio opera- 
tors of the Bureau of Air 


American pilot for the 
year. Veteran pilot, long 
flying the mail, member of 
Byrd’s first Antarctic ex 
pedition, Dean has never 
been a_ publicity _ pilot, 
therefore his choice for 
this coveted distinction 
came aS a surprise to 


all. 
To England’s London 


Melbourne race winner, 


survey of its entire territory for the benefit of Highway and other 
State Departments, local communities and private organizations in 
tax studies, engineering and other public and private activities, was 
accomplished recently when the State of Connecticut was mapped 
by pilots and aerial photographers of Fairchild Aerial Surveys and 
the Connecticut National Guard Air Service, who completed the 
task in 153 hours flying time. 

The planes were flown at an altitude of 11,400 feet, each photo- 
graph covering appropimately three and one-quarter square miles 
at a scale of one inch to 1,200 feet. The mosaics were mounted on 
boards measuring five by seven feet, each board including 15 min- 
utes of latitude and 15 minutes of longitude. The boards were 
copied twice, permitting scales ranging from one inch equaling 
18,000 feet to ene inch equaling 600 feet. 


It is estimated that a survey of Connecticut by any other means 
would have required at least ten years, and would have shown but 
a fraction of the detail registered on the film prepared for use in 
only eleven months. 


Commerce. Hearing such 
a signal from an airplane 
flying above the clouds 
near his station on the air- 
ways system, the radio 
operator knows that the 
pilot wants to be told his 
approximate position, and 
gives it to him by radio. 
Flying in or above the 
overcast condition, esti 





cw. Scott, goes the 
Harmon Trophy as the most outstanding pilot in the 
world for 1934. 


Club 


In 1934 members of the London, England, Gliding 
Club flew 420 hours, which did not include instruc 
tion hops or any flights of less than ten minutes. 
Seventeen cross-country flights totaling 518 miles were 
made, an average of thirty miles apiece. 

The club has 230 members, of whom ninety-two hold 
gliding certificates — three-quarters of all the gliding 
certificates held in England. They have their own 
glider field at Dunstable, own four gliders and six 


mating that he has reached 
the vicinity of a certain radio station, the pilot will call 
it and ask the operator if his aircraft can be heard. The 
operator replies by requesting him to give the signal 
with his engine, and then go outside to listen. If he 
hears it, the operator will call the pilot and tell him 
that his aircraft was heard. The signal was alopted by 
the Bureau to avoid the possibility of being in radio 
communication with one airplane, and hearing the en 
gine of another. 


At intermediate airways radio stations, pilots may 
obtain position checks even if they have no radio trans 
mitters. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Design and Workmanship 
By George Carroll 


S! LDOM we find the subjects of de 
vorkmanshiy 
itment As 


| 


or the other are consider 


regards aircraft discussed in 
1 rule, phases of either one 
d alone. Therefore a consid 
ration of these tw \ important factors together 
presents an interesting basis for treatment in our not 


An airplane might | lesigned, beautiful in lines 
1 probably fairly efhcient in performance, while a 
il shoddy workmanship. On 
plane might be in all appearances 
ft, yet its performance excellent, 

its workmanshiy nd criticism. And the third de 
might be one with beautiful 
>, and superior workman 
rt, an all ‘round good airplane. We shall 
taking four simple examples, the importance 
«od workmanship, and the 


sty nr ¢ rt rmal ¢ 


iti th factors for the production of 


In figure 1 is) trated a simple block steel fitting, 
chit | pert t! ror th 

luct. although it will func 
t much weight for efhcient 
Tl function could be 
hird eight, yet capable of with 

This fitting is illustrated 
in weight is attributed to 


tensional and compres 


served by ad 


ise of the proper knowledge 
rormit ] 1 hitting trom sheet stock in 
th with minimum weight 


a sh ipe 


designed fitting might aid 
h two hundred pounds of unnecessary, para 
The necessity of good 
fitting in figure 1A is 
ng the curved surfaces noted 


itic weight to tl tructur 


Al nip i ptr I ny the 


istrati 


Now let u nsider briefly the case of a strut or 
that nnects on the lower part of the 

A study shows that the designer of the fitting 
lustrated in figur itilizes the strap type, welded 
We note the direc 


mbers 


actual stress in 
pe with 
Stress Qtrecho. 


neufra/ 
Qs / 








tion of the strut, which in turn, denotes the direction 
of the stress. We find that should tension be placed 
on the strut or flying wire, the stress transmitted into 
the tubular structure would be divided into two sec- 
tions with the tensional load or stress on the cross 
member and compressional load on the vertical tubular 
member. We also find these two members joined to 
the longeron (lower tubular member) which runs 
lengthwise to the fuselage, the strap being pulled or 
formed around the longeron and welded. By closer 
study of the figure we see that when tension load is 
applied to strut or wire, there would be a tendency to 
push up on the lower portion of the longeron and 
concentrate a mashing force at point “a,” thereby 
weakening the longitudinal member. 

On the other hand, if the stress is applied in the 
opposite direction, we would find that the fitting or 
strap would have a tendency to be pulled loose from 
this longitudinal member, designated at point “a.” This 
particular cross member on the bottom portion of the 
tube alone, where the engineering stresses would show 
that only one side of the tube at that point would be 
carrying the stress, proving readily that a smaller or 
lighter tube could be used if stress is evenly distributed 
to the tubular member's entire cross section. Good 
workmanship can easily be had on account of the fit 
tings extreme simplicity, yet in spite of the workman 
ship, nothing is gained from the stress standpoint be 
cause of improper design. 

Engineering or stress analysis could be made to show 
that the fitting could withstand the stresses imposed 
upon it from either direction, but in so doing, we 
would find that the members to which it was attached 
would have to be much heavier than members shown 
in fitting illustrated in figure 2A, which will receive 
the same stresses as the fitting in figure 2. By further 
study, we find the fitting is cut from flat steel plate 
which completely surrounds the longeron and elimi 
nates distortion of the longitudinal member or longeron. 
We also must note that the fitting would extend back 
on the cross member in form of a point for welding 
surface with similar arrangement for the vertical mem 
ber. Since both vertical and cross members are welded 
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to the longeron, we find the stress distribution extended 
evenly over entire juncture, easily explaining how 
smaller or lighter tubing could be employed, yet still 
maintain proper strength characteristics. 


In figure 2B we find a type of fitting primarily 
designed for landing gear attachment. This consists 
of a small short piece of tubing welded directly to the 
outer surface of longeron with no other means of 
attachment. We readily see that if stress is imposed 
on fitting as indicated by the arrow, the longitudinal 
member could easily collapse unless it were of excessive 
thickness which would, of course, add considerably to 
the gross weight. In figure 2A, the fitting would be 
much more desirable on account of its even stress dis- 
tribution, and it is evident it can be adapted for land- 
ing gear use as in figure 2B if the ear or extended 
portion of the fitting is in proper position for the 
direction of the stress. 


The workmanship, if poor, would be highly detri 
mental to the fitting illustrated in 2A on account of 
the detailed shape and attachment. Good workman- 
ship would add materially to its strength. In figure 
2B the workmanship could be very nearly perfect, yet 
there would be no contribution to the strength. The 
type of fitting in figure 2A, with proper design evi 
dent, would be much the stronger even though work 
manship were not up to standard. 


Our third consideration is a wing strut attachment 
to a wing spar of the solid spruce type, rectangular in 
shape. We know that wing struts in their attachment 
to spars are required to carry a load or stresses in 
both directions, namely in normal and inverted flight. 
We find in figure 3 that the designer has used flat steel 
straps bolted on the spar with a number of small bolts. 
An analysis of the stresses may show that the straps 
may be of sufficient strength for normal flight. But 
again by analysis of the spar at point of attachment 
of strut fitting, the spar has been weakened beyond 
its limits by use of too many bolts. Too much of the 
cross section of the spar has been cut away by drilling 
the bolt holes. 


The spar has, as all other members of the airplane, 
a neutral axis, which runs along the center line of the 
spar. We discover that one fairly large bolt hole, 
drilled through the center, does not weaken the spar 
to the extent noted in figure 3. Therefore the single 
bolt hole offers a more desirable method of attach 
ment. Again the workmanship can be perfect with the 
wrong design to the detriment of the construction as 
in figure 3. But in figure 3A, workmanship could be 
under standard and still produce a better method of 
attachment. 


In figure 4 we find another example of strut at- 
tachment, which is used especially in biplane construc- 
tion, where the stress is applied off-center or not on 
the neutral axis of the spar. Here, an undue torsional 
tress on the spar at the point is noticed. Whereas in 
figure 4A, the stress is in line with the neutral axis, 
thus eliminating undue stresses resulting from the con 
struction illustrated in figure 4. 

Again we find that workmanship in the type con 
struction of figure 4 could be practically faultless, yet 
the design is imperfect in relation to stress distribution. 


Figure 4A illustrates the combination of design and 
workmanship, definitely contributing to the safety of 
the structure. 


And so we see that these two highly important 
factors, design and workmanship, should work hand in 
hand in every little detail of aircraft construction in 
order to produce safe, dependable and efficient flight 
equipment. When any stress is imposed on any part 
of the structure on account of faulty design, it has to 
be paid for somewhere down the line. whether in 
excess weight or inherent detriment to the efficiency 
and safety of the structure. And we must not lose 
sight of the economy that comes about from intelligent 
design and able workmanship, for that factor is com 
ing into prominence more and more in the sale of 
modern and efficient equipment. 


+ + + 


Tra nspacific 


(Continued from page 11) 


working order. A fourth stop will be made at Guam, 
1,450 miles farther west, where a crew of twelve will 
be landed together with supplies and equipment desig 
nated for that base. 


Manila, in the Philippines, 1,500 miles from Guam 
Island, will also be an intermediate station and a crew 
of five has already been assigned for the installation 
and manning of the Philippine base. 


On the return trip over the course from Guam the 
airway construction ship will deposit at these island 
bases the materials and supplies for which provision 
has by that time been made and the fuel supplies and 
other equipment will be installed directly from the ship 


Returning the entire building crew, the airway con 
struction ship is scheduled to arrive back in the United 
States during the middle of July, by which time the 
entire Pacific airway will be ready for initial opera 
tions. 


+ + -¢ 


Off Course 


(Continued from page 19) 


The intermediate radio station operator, when see 
ing an airplane circling the station or hearing its 
engine repeatedly, will first call the airplane and broad 
cast a weather report. Hearing no reply, he will as 
sume that the airplane has no radio transmitter. The 
pilot will be called again, and advised that his position 
will be given if he signals with three short bursts of 
the exhaust. This procedure for aircraft without trans- 
mitters, applies only to the intermediate airways radio 
stations, and not to the regular radio communications 
stations broadcasting the hourly weather reports. 








Ports of Call 
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Correspondence From the Airports and Airways 


Baltimore, Md. 


Aviation advances in the United States were praised 
by L. M. Couhe, in charge of civil aeronautics in 
France and one of the four members of a French air 
commission on an inspection of airplane facilities in 
this country during their stop in Baltimore and visit of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company airplane factory at 
Middle River. According to Couhe, commercial avi 
ation is far more advanced in the United States than 
me the continent; the equipment is far more superior 
to that of the continent, etc. He also said he regards 
the American people more air-minded than the French. 
In addition to Mr. Couhe, the commission included 
enator Ameury de la Grange, member of the French 
Senate Aeronautical Committee, Lieut.-Com. S. A 
Sale, of the French Navy and Martell Wennar, a naval 
airplane constructi expert. The commission was 
taken on an inspection tour of the Martin company 
plant by Glenn L. Martin, head of the concern bearing 
his name, L. C. Milburn, vice-president of the Martin 
company and H. F. Vollmer, factory manager. They 
showed especial interest in the Flying Clipper No 
built by the Martin concern for Pan-American Air 


~ 


Ways 

The French air commission was sent to this country 
by the French Air Minister to study commercial avia 
tion here and to negotiate for international agreements 
under which transoceanic air services would be coor 
dinated with lines operated by French, British and 
American companies. The intention is to operate 
transoceanic airplanes under one agreement to sched 
ules and rates 

Robert B. Hall, one of the best known aviation 
sportsmen and enthusiasts of this city, was chosen 
president of the Chesapeake Flying Club, at the an 
nual meeting of the group held at its headquarters, 
1117 St. Paul Street. Mr. Hall was one of the organ- 
izers of the club and has been one of the most active 
workers towards stimulating interest in aviation. Oth- 
er officers chosen were Otto T. Benda, vice-president; 
Clarence Fisher, secretary, Donald D. Lewis, treasurer 
and Gail F. King, flight manager. 

This organization, which is now entering its seventh 
year, is said to be the largest of its kind in the coun 
try. Its primary object is stimulating interest in and 
promoting private aviation 

Three officers on a board of review have completed 
a final check of the qualifications of the sixty-sever. 
applicants in the Third Corps Area, whose head 
quarters are in Baltimore, to receive permanent com 
missions in the Army Air Corps. These tests are 
the first since 1930 to permit reserve officers who have 
earned their wings in service schools and have flown 
successfully with tactical units, to get permanent com 
missions. Lieut.-Col. H. C. Kress Muhlenburg, Air 
Corps, was one of the board 

Completion of the Baltimore Municipal Airport at 
Dundalk at a cost of $1,700,000 has been added to the 


municipal program of projects submitted to Washing 
ton officials in anticipation of the passage by Congress 
of the $4,880,000,000 Public Works and Relief Bill, 
it was announced by Mayor Howard A. Jackson, of 
Baltimore. 


Beaumont, Texas 


Plans are now being made by the city officials for a 
drainage project which will include the Beaumont 
Municipal Airport in its scope. The present under 
ground drainage system will be enlarged and the ditch 
west of the field will be deepened. 


A recheck of the department of commerce air maps 
of this section was started recently by a crew composed 
of W. J. Muldowney, flight check observer; Walter 
F. Perkins, pilot, and Harry Jones, mechanic. They 
were given the use of the Wing Over Club Rooms at 
the LaSalle Hotel to make their check headquarters. 
They will be here about a week. 


Ody Turner was elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Wing Over Club at its last regular meeting, 
while Miss Lois Neel and Joe Delaune were named 
to serve on the Board during the absence of Ralph Hill 
and Wiley Sullivan. Ralph is still in Florida recover 
ing from injuries received when his ship caught on 
fire; while Wiley is confined to his home as a result 
of an automobile accident. 


Some of the recent visitors at the airport include: 
a Waco cabin, belonging to the Culver Company at 
Gladewater, piloted by Buck Taylor and a Fairchild 
cabin of the McDermitt Oil Company, Houston, with 
W. A. Stewart in charge and Larry Gibbony in a new 
Aeronca demonstrator. 


Luther Caruthers in his Curtiss Robin and Andy 
Gibson flying Ralph Hall's Travelair attended the dedi 
cation of the new hangar at Center, Texas. They were 
accompanied by Mrs. Caruthers, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Bc yynton and H. A. “Red” Lindsey. 

Eddie Ross, flying a Beechcraft, visited in Beaumont 
this past week. L. H. Collins, a factory demonstrator 
for Monocoupe, was also a recent visitor here. Dan 
Hughes, former South American Air Line Pilot, 
stopped in Beaumont on his way to Pensacola, Florida, 
from San Antonio, ferrying an Aeronca. 

Prospects are favorable for a lighted airway be 
tween New Orleans and Houston with Beaumont as 
one of the fields. It is probable that a radio beacon 
will be established in Lake Charles also. 

Cooper Richards, of Kirbyville, was elected Presi 
dent of the University Aeronautical Society, a group 
of students at the University of Texas whose purpose 
is the wider dissemination of aviation knowledge in 
the schools. Richards learned to fly at Beaumont and 
has used our local field as his base. 

The funds derived from the recent Wing Over Club 
air show will be used to construct two signs indicating 
the direction of the airport. 
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Coffeyville, Kan. 

Bob Johnson, 356-pound deputy sheriff of Muskogee 
County, Oklahoma, and L. L. Rupert, manager of Hat- 
box Field, Muskogee, were recent visitors, Johnson 
having chartered the Challenger Eaglerock of Rupert's 
in order to pay Lieutenant Johnnie Miller a visit. 
“Big Bob” has attended every air meet held in Coffey- 
ville annually. 

Don Goff, Independence pilot, accompanied by the 
father of Ole Waller, 17-year-old Independence boy, 
were in flying Goff's Karikeen and searching for the 
thieves who stole a boat from young Waller after 
wounding him slightly when he attempted to prevent 
the robbery. The boat was found later near Inde 
pendence where the thieves apparently had aban- 
doned it. 

City Attorney A. A. Baker and Airport Manager 
Lynn Berentz have decided to take along their heavy 
flying suits when they again fly to Kansas City in 
the month of February. They flew the Coffeyville 
Airway Corporation’s American Eagle to Kansas City 
last month on a nice warm sunshiny day, and wearing 
only a few clothes; however, next day when they 
started for home the weather had turned much colder. 
Two landings were made between Kansas City and 
Coffeyville to brush ice from the wings. At Chanute, 
where the final ice brushing act was staged, both flyers 
absorbed plenty of heat before making the last hop. 

Russel Reeves, flying the Beechcraft of the Loffland 
Brothers Drilling Company, was in from Tulsa during 
the past month, as was the Rev. R. E. Highley, the 
flying evangelist, who is now headquartering in Cha 
nute. Rev. Highley was in his Challenger Robin, pi 
loted by Ambrose Sherred. 


El Paso, Tex. 

All flying activity is on the increase. 
some mighty high winds during the windy month of 
March, business and commercial flight is progressing. 

Roy Hunt paid us a visit on the 17th in his Lock 
heed Orion, with all the special equipment. Couldn't 
discover what he was up to this time. 

Jack (Pop) Weiler purchased an Aeronca from the 
Flying Service of Fort Worth, and is putting 
it to good use. Airport Manager Johnson has com 
pleted work on his Ryan B5. It’s one of the best 
looking pieces of equipment on the field. 

Inspector Pettis recently issued licenses to Franklin 
Kennedy, private; Rufus March, transport pilot, and 
Walter Deuore, amateur. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Roscoe Turner, his wife and a mechanic, landed 
here for gas and lunch. He was flying the same 
Boeing in which he placed third, with Clyde Pang 
born, in the London to Melbourne race. Mrs. Ran 
dolph Clement, wife of the assistant manager of the 
Fourth Air Navigation District, joined the party here 
ind flew to Los Angeles with them. 


In spite of 


Ritchey 


Another visiting celebrity had a rather bad break. 
Clark Gable, the movie star, returning from Houston 
to board the American Airlines sleeper plane at Dallas, 
was practically mobbed there by over 5,000 feminine 
fans. 


In Dallas, “Pop” Hotchkiss, the pilot of the Bowen 


Vultee, gunned the ship and took off with Clark (who 
had not left the plane). Temple Bowen had stepped 
outside the ship to plead with the crowd and when the 
ship took off, it carried Clark Gable, Temple Bowen's 
hat, overcoat—and wife—with it to Fort Worth. 
“Pop” says that’s about as exciting an experience as 
he wants. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Baker, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
also joined the bad luck list for the month. While 
honeymooning in their Lambert Monocoupe, they were 
forced to land in Fort Worth for an emergency appen 
dectomy on the bride. Mr. Baker returned home as 
soon as his wife was definitely on the road to recovery. 
Mrs. Baker, formerly Lucille Driver, was Arizona's 
youngest pilot. After a complete recovery, she re- 
turned home on American Airlines. 


Alvin Neimeyer has accepted a position in Teguce 
galpa, Honduras, where he will fly for the mining in 
terest of the Haliburton Oil Well Cementing Com 
pany. 


Among the airport visitors this month have been: 
J. Rush Wimberly, Jr., and Rex Perrett from Arcadia, 
Louisiana. Ralph Farrish came in from Arkansas look 
ing for cotton dusting equipment. He bought R. L 
Bowen's J-5 Stearman. 


Aeronautical Inspector Littlejohn gave S. B. Crab 
tree's Waco its annual inspection. It was flown here 


by Crabtree’s pilot, Henry Thompson. 














Costs Less to Run 
Than a Small Car 


You can fly a Monocoupe 1000 miles in less than nine 
hours time with only one stop, using only 39 gallons of 
gasoline and one quart of oil, at a cost of less than $12.06. 

It seats two, side by side, in sociable comfort, carries 
90 pounds of baggage, and is easier to fly than driving 
a car. 

It out-performs many planes of greater horsepower, 
and is the only cabin plane under $5,000 equipped with 
transport-type wing flaps. : 

Nearly 1,000 Monocoupes have been sold and it is 
generally conceded to be the final answer to safe, prac- 
tical, private airplane ownership. 

The Monocoupe costs less than a fine automobile— 
$3750. Let us tell you more about it! 


Lambert Aircraft Corporation, 
Robertson, Mo. 


Monccoupe 
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DOWNTOWN 
4 part of Galveston’s Aviation Club in their “Hangar” at the 
Jean Lafitte Hotel. First row, left to right, are: Bob Scholes, 
Galveston Municipal Airport Manager; Fenalon Waters, vice 
president of the Club; Eugen Parrish, secretary-treasurer, and 
Dr. W. E. Huddleston, sponsor of the Club. 


Galveston, Texas 


With the organization of the Galveston Aviation 
Club there has come about a renewed interest in fly 
ing in this island city. The Galveston Flying Service 
has recently acquired a Fairchild 22 and it is proving 
very popular for student instruction. Lt Kenneth C 
Fairchild, president of the service, is away temporarily 
on army duty and Fenalon Waters is acting as in 
structor during his absence. On the student list, the 
following have soloed: Weldon Atkins, Albert and 
Overton Gordy, Dr. W. E. Huddleston, Joey Hayden, 
Menard Keene ind | © Wheeler 

Other students headed for a solo flight are: Arthur 
Peterson. T. A. Blasingame, Otto Carlson, Clifford 
Cross. Bill Eastham, Joe Foley, George Flood, E B 
Frever. Lee Foytik, E. F. Lowry, Bob Martin, Charles 
Mallini. W. A. McConnell, A. E. Parker, E. D. Voor 
hees. Bill Parker, Robert Ward and A. J. Wages 

Over twenty members attended the last meeting of 
Aviation Club in their splendidly 
oms at the Jean Lafitte hotel. The 

in active campaign to make the city 
They 
are also planning a number of inter-city air meets in 
onjunction with the Wing Over Club of Beaumont 


the Galveston 
equipped club 
club is beginning 


iirminded and to secure airport improvements 


' 


during this spring and summer 


The hotel club rooms include an assembly room 


(which is to be decorated as a trophy room), a large, 
well-furnished meeting room which is suitable also for 
dancing, a private dining room and a billiard room 
These were made possible through the courtesy of 


Shern Moody, Galveston 

The “playgrounds” of the club are at the Galveston 
Municipal Airport, of which Bob Scholes is manager 
This is a good field with a fine administration build 


ing. large hangar and night lighting 
Speakers at the last meeting were Lloyd M. Long, 
of the Fairchild Aerial surveys, who gave a very in 


teresting talk on aerial photography and permitted the 


THE FIELD 
Above: Galveston’s Municipal Airport. In spite of the removal 
of the Third Attack Group to Barksdale Field, civilian flight 
activity keeps the island city in the aeronautical limelight. 
Below: A familiar sight is the Airport Manager’s Martin- 
powered Doyle Racer. 


boys the opportunity of inspecting one of the latest 
Fairchild aerial cameras at close range. The other 
speaker, Larry J. Fisher, president of the Beaumont 
Wing Over Club, selected as his subject, “Maintain 
ing interest in your flying club.” Meetings are held 
weekly and some aviation topic is the feature for dis 
cussion. The club is making plans for a dance to be 
held soon. They have adopted a very attractive in 
signia, crossed propellors, wings, a “stars and stripes” 
shield, the whole of which is surmounted by an air 
plane in the clouds. 

The Fort Crockett Airdrome at Galveston has been 
abandoned as a regular post, all planes having been 
moved to Barksdale. However a small staff of enlisted 
men are stationed there, for the field will be used as a 
stop in cross-country flights by the air corps. Reports 
have it that there were many broken hearts among the 
“Galveston gals” when the handsome lieutenants took 
off for the last time. One ambitious pilot promised to 
drive down in his car from Shreveport every Sunday 


Houston, Tex. 


Among visitors at the Houston Airport the past 
month were Captain Yancey, with his autogiro and 
the Champion towing sign, Tom Colby, of the Berry 
Brothers, in his Waco cabin, and Halliburton’s shiny 
Northrop, piloted by W. E. Hottle. This Northrop, 
with its specially fitted interior, is the last word in air 
plane luxury. 

Lapierre Cavender, who formerly operated the 
Main Street airport at Houston, has moved over to 
the Houston airport where he has his Stearman 
equipped with blind flying instruments and radio and 
will make a specialty of blind flying instruction. H. E. 
Woodward, owner of a cabin Waco and T. O. Dunn, 
Jr., oil and cattleman, with a Bellanca have moved over 
to this field from the Main Street port. 

Jim Davis, of the Davis Flying Service, which op 
erates a cabin Waco, Waco F, and an Autogiro has 
been very active recently with aerial photography, sign 
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towing, student instruction and cross country work. 

Jim Allison, formerly with Doc Booth Waco Sales, 
has accepted a position as pilot for Cron and Gracey, 
oil men. They are using a J6-Travelair in this connec 
tion. 

The Houston port is becoming quite accustomed to 
the sight of Vultees. Two regulars there are: the 
United Gas Vultee, piloted by Edwin Hefley and the 
Superior Oil Producing Company's Vultee with Dean 
Farran as its pilot. Bowen Air Lines, having replaced 
their faithful old Lockheeds with this new high speed 
transport, arrive with them twice daily. 

Texas Fairchild Sales, with their super-salesman, J. 
D. Reed, have made the following sales recently: a 
Fairchild 22 to Dr. W. E. Huddleston, Galveston; a 
Fairchild 24 cabin to J. Ray McDermott, Houston, and 
an Inland Sport, to Jimmy Marshall, Beaumont. 

Dick Hair, San Antonio, purchased a Kinner-Fleet 
from this firm and J. E. Kutscher, Houston, bought 
an American Eagle from them. Reed made delivery 
of a J6 Spartan to F. E. Kenyon at Peoria, Illinois. 
Howard Martindale, San Antonio, purchased one of 
the most attractive of the 22°s—a bright, all red one, 
L. H. Pitkin, Houston, got a Fairchild 24 and Dr. L. O 
Wilkerson, a Challenger-Robin. 

The increased activities of this firm has necessitated 
the addition of another pilot to the staff. W. B. “Red” 
Morris, former manager of the Longview airport, 
was selected and sales, together with a student list of 
75 fledglings, keep him busy. 

Morris recently flew a new Gypsy Fairchild to 
Houston from the factory. It is equipped with all 
blind flying instruments on both front and rear cock 
pits and will be used for student blind flight training. 

Howard Hughes, movie producer and former Hous 
tonian, came in the Houston airport flying his own 
Sikorsky amphibian. Other visitors were a Douglas 
Dolphin, belonging to the Vanderbilts, New York, and 
a new Douglas amphibian which spent the morning 
taking up passengers and left in the afternoon for 
Baton Rouge and thence to South America 


Kilgore, Tex. 


There must be a lot of truth in the time-worn adage, 
“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” for in spite 
of plenty of grit, swept in on almost daily high winds, 
new students and prospective buyers of planes keep 
popping in. Prospective buyers are as much a sign of 
spring as are the winds. 

Taylor Brothers’ newest students are H. T. Rey 
nolds, A. F. Lofton, and §. R. Crouch 

Fritz Martin, Tulsa pilot, visited here in a J-6-7 
Eaglerock. Other frequent visitors at the port have 
been Pilot Christensen, Earl E. Day and I. N. Chism 

L. H. Collins, Monocoupe factory representative, 
made two calls here this month. Ross Iliff accom 
panied him on one of the trips. 

Rolley Inman, Coffeyville, Kansas, pilot, treated a 
number of Kilgore residents to lengthy rides over the 
oil field in the Spartan cabin during a two-day visit. 

J. W. Marshall and W. N. “Specs” Vickers, Beau 
mont, flew in with Marshall's Inland Sport. Marshall, 
a member of the Beaumont Wing Over Club, is chief 
technician in charge of the sound equipment for the 
Jefferson Amusement Company and the East Texas 


ws 


tv 


theatres. He has over fifty theatres in charge and 
makes most of his calls by air. 

Dr. C. J. Connor has his Monocoupe home again 
and is making up for lost time, and Dr. W. M. Routon 
also rarely misses a day's flying. He is working steadily 
towards a private license and expects to purchase a 
plane soon. 

Bill Campbell and Jackie Stewart, Dallas, stormed 
town in their J-5 Travelair. 

Among other visitors the past month were: “Doc” 
Booth, Dallas; Bill Lewis, Dallas; Sidney A. Monson 
and J. E. McGrew, Houston; Emery Hunt, Houston: 
J. Simmons and Francis McDonald: Herd Hanson. 
Texarkana; J. C. Kelly, from the Stinson factory, and 
King from Texarkana. 


Lafayette, La. 


The Flying Aces, air circus troupe, Dan Hughes, 
Jr., in an Aeronca enroute to Pensacola, the Standard 
Oil Company of Kansas Bellanca, the Texaco Oil 
Company's Lockheed, and the Purol “Voice of the 
Sky” were recent visitors at this port. 

The Vagabond Flyers, together with Glynne Jones, 
staged an air show and its accompanying passenger 
hops, in New Iberia, La., on March 3rd. The Vaga 
bond Flyers are making Lafayette their headquarters. 

David Thomas, of Roanoke, La., and owner of a 
Lincoln P. T., soloed and made a cross country flight 
from Jennings just a few days afterward. 

Jess Williams high-tailed it to New Mexico and will 
make a good student pilot for someone. 

New students of the Lafayette Flying Service in 
clude H. A. Bailey, Charles Dossman, and Charles 
Salyards. 

Bill Herndon, former student of Brooks Field, has 
resumed his flying here and is putting in quite a num 
ber of hours of late. 

Randolph Briant and Leo Gros will soon bud out in 
their OX5 Lincoln P. T. which they purchased re 
cently. 


Marshall, Mo. 


Lawrence Short and William Powell are shining up 
an N.B.3 Barling which they purchased from the 
Nicholas Beazley Company. 
Velie motor. 

Billie Murell’s Waco has another cylinded head 
broken. All are hoping that he will soon be rid of 
the jinx which seems to pursue him. 


It is powered with a 


The first ship to be powered with a converted Ply 
mouth motor is nearly ready for test flights by the 
Fahlin Manufacturing Company. It is a two-place 
side-by-side cabin job of high wing cantilever construc 
tion. Fine performance is expected from the motor, 
and the factory is putting on the finishing touches at 
the present time. 

Nick Montagne is overhauling the OX-5 in Sammy 
Goldin’s Standard and wiil soon have it in readiness 
for spring flying. 

Thomas Webber has recently installed a new OX-5 
and propeller on his Waco 10 and is planning on be 
ginning flying operations soon. The first student 
booked with him is Miss Nell Dickman. 











Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


M. Le Baron de la Grange, chairman of a French 
aviation mission to the United States and member of 
the French Senate stopped off at Sky Harbor on his 
way from Washington to Phoenix, Arizona. From 
Phoenix he will proceed on to Californa to inspect the 
Douglas Airplane factories 


“America has the most efficient commercial aviation 
service in the world,” stated the baron. He predicted 
that transatlantic air service will be a reality within 


two years 


Thirteen officers of the 105th Observation Squadron 
of the Tennessee National Guards and Adjutant-Gen 
eral J. H. Ballew flew from Sky Harbor to Indianapolis 
to be guests at a dinner given by the Indiana National 
Guard. The flight was under the direction of Major 
Walter Williams, squadron commander 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President, stopped off 
in Nashville on his way to Fort Worth. Mr. Roose 


elt is vice-president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 


V 
Commerce and is going to make his headquarters in 
Fort Worth 

Mr. Roosevelt was accompanied by J. K. Lyles, 
southern division trafhe manager of the American 


Airlines 
Highway Commissioner H. L. (Hub) Walters an 


nounced his intentions of seeing Governor Hill Me 
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Allister and ascertaining if he would set aside $15,000 
annually from the highway department's treasury to 
be used for the State Aviation Division. 


Under the commissioner's proposal approximately 
$3,500 a year would be set aside for military aviation. 

Louie Gasser’s Nashville Flying Service staged two 
aerial Flying Circuses at McConnell Field during the 
past month. Bill Lindsey, Nashville aviator and stunt 
man, staged a series of wing walks and a parachute 
jump. 


Oklahoma City. Okla. 


Jerry Sass, genial general manager of the General 
Raylight Corporation of Oklahoma, is also the dis 
tributor for Kinner airplanes. Sass has an interesting 
story to tell regarding his use of an airplane for out 
of-town business trips. During 1934 he flew a total 
of 300 hours in his B-5 Kinner Sportsman at a cost 
of $4.00 an hour. This cost included fuel, oil changes, 
twenty-hour checks, 100-hour inspections, storage, in 
surance, and depreciation. He believes that the proper 
way to sell airplanes is to first prove by personal use 
the plane's practicability for all uses and then how 
the plane would fit into the prospect’s particular line. 

The Sheridan, a Lockheed Orion, owned by F. C 
Hall and flown by Skipper Roy Hunt, is in the Nuckels 
Ground Dock (located in the south hangar on the 
muny field), undergoing a complete overhaul to emerge 
in purple and white, the colors of the Hall Hangar. 

Clint Johnson, Hardy Young and Jerry Sass were 
responsible for the number of Oklahoma City pilots 
attending the dedication of the new Terminal building 
at Wichita, March 31st. These gentlemen (oh yes, 
they are!) were assigned to this duty by our very 
active Aviation Club. 

Of interest to all pilots in the Southwest was the 
election of O. B., O. M., “Red,” City Manager Mosier 
as president of the Aviation Club. Red's efficient man 
agement of our city has brought him national recogni 
tion in his field and the club is to be congratulated in 
its selection. Moss Patterson, retiring president, will, 
of course, continue his active interest. Bennie Turner, 
aviation editor of the Oklahoman and Times, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. The club holds regular 
meetings every Friday in the Huckins Hotel. 

Model airplanes are getting front page publicity in 
Oklahoma City these days as Clyde Nuckles and R. J 
Bennett Beistle are the guiding hands in a live move 
ment. Beistle has recently completed construction of 
a gasoline-motored model with which he intends to 
break the present record for the type. 

Oklahoma City’s famous Inventor Cones is work 
ing on a new radio compass. Watch us for further 
information. Meanwhile he is installing a radio in 
Carl Hahn’s new Fairchild. 

Uncle Jim Brazell is the proud owner of a new 
Fairchild 24. Uncle Jim, who once handled a billie 
club as United States Marshal, says, “I gotta have a 
stick,” so he sold his wheel-controlled plane. 

Wiley Post Aircraft Company delivered a new plane 
March 8th to the Florida Airways of Miami, by means 
of Earl Myers of the Florida company. 

Johnny Burke has announced plans for operation of 
an approved repair station at the Wiley Post Airport. 
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Pampa, Tex. 


Joe Roche recently soloed after receiving dual in- 
struction from J. L. Dee Graham, Jr., manager and 
chief pilot of the Panhandle Flying Service. W. E. 
“Bill” Johnson has about five hours solo in this pro- 
gressive school. 

George Walters, a graduate of the school, recently 
purchased a Warner-powered Swallow T. P. and plans 
on many hours of private flying. 

The Panhandle Flying Service, which specializes in 
charter and repair work in addition to their student 
instruction, has a new hangar housing three planes; 
its modern equipment includes gas, oil, storage and 
mechanical service. 

The school has an enrollment, rapidly growing, of 
seven students, two of whom have already soloed. 
They are operating a Stinson, Jr., and report good 
business on charter trips. 


Roswell, N. Mex. 


Shortly after our last report from “way out here,” 
Clyde Shockley, of Muncie, Indiana, delivered a Con 
tinental powered Waco “A” to Herbert Joyce. This 
is a beautiful ship, and performs like nobody's business. 
Herbert likes his new ship very much and plans to 
“commute” in it between his ranch at Hondo and 
other points thruout the southwest. Mr. Shockley ar- 
rived in Roswell in the big middle of one of the worst 
dust storms in the history of this country and Roswell 
proved to be a welcome place to “sit down,” as it often 
is when the weather gets tough. 

Dick Callens sold his “Junior” in El Paso not long 
ago. The writer understands he flew it over there; 
quite a cruise for a ship of that type. Our hat is off 
to Dick for this feat. 

“Bill” Cutter, of Albuquerque, dropped in a few 
days ago, enroute to Albuquerque with a Challenger 
powered Timm which he was ferrying in for “Chalk- 
ie” Breece. It is understood this ship will loop con- 
secutively and continue to gain altitude. It has won 
derful visibility, due to the manner in which the fuse- 
lage is built and due to the high wing. Mr. Cutter 
plans a trip to the Fairchild factory in the near future, 
where he is to take delivery on a new Fairchild three 
place cabin. These ships seem to be quite popular in 
this country of high altitudes and long distances be 
tween fields in which to sit down in case of emergency. 

The writer has just returned from a short sojourn 
in Albuguergue. He found Dr. Cook’s Fairchild in 
the hangar up there, together with Mr. Breece’s Timm. 
As mentioned above, Mr. Cutter will soon have anoth 
er Fairchild, latest model, to add to the collection. The 
weather at the time was not of the best, in fact TWA 
found it necessary to hold up some of their flights. 
Nevertheless, several private ships dropped in over the 
week end, a few daring private pilots who were out 
just the same. 

Mr. Lyons, of Oklahoma City, was in Roswell not 
long ago, where it is understood he was considering the 
possibility of opening a store. Mr. Lyons is of chain 
store fame throughout the southwest, and went on to 
Albuquerque. He was flying a Fairchild 24, two place 
powered with a 125 H.P. Warner motor. 

The Department of Commerce has had two men 


SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 


LAMBERT FIELD ROBERTSON, MO. 


Write or Wire for Prices on Any Parts or Service You May Need 





TRAVEL LIGHT, BUT TRAVEL RIGHT! 
USE A 
Val-a-Pak 


TRAVEL THE 

SMART WAY 
Regulation size 
suit or dress 
hangers. 
Pocket for 
handkerchiefs, 
socks, inciden- 
tals, etc. 
Pocket for 
underclothing. 
Large pocket 
for shirts, ties, 
incidentals, etc. 

5. Covered bot- 
tom compart- 
ment for shoes, 
boots, soiled 
linens, etc. 


$9 


NO MORE WRINKLED CLOTHES! 


Travel the MODERN way! Take what you need, but do not burden 
yourself with bulky luggage. AND....do not ruin your good 
clothes. 

The Type V-1 Val-a-Pak, which is the most popular, is made of 
WATERPROOF ‘“Swavel” fabric, and comes in either Heather 
(Gray) or Oxford (Brown). It holds two suits, and all the extra 
small clothing you need to carry. It does not wrinkle coats and 
trousers. 

There are other models, ranging in price from $10 to $35...made 
of different materials...cloth, leather, and combinations of both. 
We will be glad to send you full details if you want them. 


The price is only $9.00 Complete with Lock 


ROBIN AND MOTH OWNERS 


We Have Just Secured For You A Group of Bargains The Like of 
Which You May Never See Again! These are all BRAND NEW 
Genuine Factory Parts. 

ROBIN WINGS Covered, Complete less aileron : $95.00 
ROBIN FLIPPERS, Covered, Complete, each 14.00 
ROBIN RUDDERS, Covered, Complete, each 14.00 
ROBIN FINS, Covered, Complete, each 12.00 
ROBIN AILERONS, Covered, Complete, each a. 15.00 
ROBIN PROPS, Hartzell for OX-5, each 27.50 
ROBIN RADIATORS, Less shutters, OX-5, each : . 12.00 
ROBIN PROPS, Steel, Challenger, each 4 65.00 
ROBIN ENGINE MOUNT Horseshoes, Challenger 19.00 
MOTH UPPER WING PANELS, Covered, each 70.00 
MOTH LOWER WING PANELS, Covered, each 80.00 

Many other parts at Comparable Prices! 


DEALERS WRITE FOR NET DEALER PRICES 











Rosw | mapping the country from 
the Rio Grande to | k, for the past week or so 
Their efforts w reatly appreciated when they 

thei L' nt t irways maps It is most dis 

rting t flyis ng a course that, on the map, 

DI to | ear, andt nd suddenly an unmarked 

starit nt fa They are flying a Stin 

Reliant hich | t sketcher and pencil sharp 

ner bu is tl rmer sketches the country as they 
St. Louis, Mo. 

American Airlu ta i new plane equipment 

vugurated faste1 hedules on two flights March 
the Chicago-St. Louis run. Two new Vultee 
ships in all now 1 ration on the Chicago-St. Louis 

A Condor and a Ford were replaced 

Wm. H. Hottell resigned as assistant general trafh« 

, Chica é’ Southern Air Lines with ofhces 
in St. Louis to return to Transcontinental & Western 
Air, li vith whicl mpany he was employed from 
1929 to 1933. He will in the trafhe division in Los 
\ Bet Chicago & Southern he was 

[ ; ] Air! 

Ole May is filling t newly created post of district 
traffic agent in St s for Transcontinental & West 
ern Air. H rly stationed in Los Angeles 
C. H. Fredericksen will city trafhe representative 
[WA 1 rtation agents at Lambert 
St. | ; Airport instead of two, and C. E. Caldwell, 
fort rly Tul ['WA staff is the new appointee 

St. Louis Flying Servi f Lambert-St. Louis Ait 


made deliv vy Monocoupe and two new 
Fairchild planes. One Fairchild went to 


} 
Dr. L. M. Hunter Little Rock, Ark., and the other 
to P. W. Black of Auvergne, Ark. Fred Brunton of 
Ann Arbor, M took delivery on the Monocoupe 
Robert Airplane Service Co. of Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport ha Ford plane purchased from Reg Rob 
hins and ] Brist int ervice for charter trips, 
heosei 
( irles Krat \ few e of the planes in ser 
vice on the New Orleans-Houston line, is making his 
headguarters with the R rtson Airplane Service Co 
T] nositior f assistant manager of Lambert-St 
Al bolished and Ralph Page, 
who held this position, is now secretary to the director 
treet f St With the increase of night 








A CHICAGO HOME 


for pilots and air travelers conveniently located 
in Chicago's exclusive Hyde Park. You can enjoy 
the distinctive comforts of home at the Poinsettia 


at extremely reasonable rates. 


POINSETTIA HOTEL 


yom apartments 


9528 Hyde Park Boulevard 
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flying schedules, it is possible another radio technician 
will be employed. A. W. (Archie) League is the 


present radio operator. 


The Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association has in 
structed a special committee to arrange for the spon 
soring of a Boy Scout troop. 


Frank H. Robertson, president of the Robertson 
Airplane Service Co. is expected to be able to return 
to his ofice about April 1. He had a serious breakdown 
in health late last Fall 


The Airport Equipment Co. of St. Louis has brought 
out a new landing light of which Supply Division, Inc., 
of Lambert-St. Louis Airport has the exclusive dis 
tributor rights in the United States. It is now ready 
for distribution. The light is smaller and lighter in 
weight than the standard lights now on the market. 
according to W. F. Scott, Jr., the distributor. 


Otho Edgington, head of the Airport Equipment 
Co., who designed the light, is a consulting engineer 
on airport construction and an expert on the designing 
of lights. He is now developing a new type of navi 
gation light which will be ready for delivery in about 
6U days. 

Richard Arnett of Indianapolis purchased three 
open Waco planes from the St. Louis Flying Service 
and which had been taken in trades for new Fairchild 
and other planes. They were bought for resale pur 
poses. 

M. P. Bickley, former city traffic manager for TWA 
in St. Louis, is now with the United Airlines traffic 
division in New Jersey. 

Clyde M. Sterling, formerly of Houston, and more 
recently chief pilot of the Brayton Flying Service, 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, is now a pilot for Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines on the Memphis-New Orleans 
flight. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Jack Kelly, factory representative, Stinson Aircraft 
Corporation, was the first pilot to test out the night 
lighting equipment after it was officially turned on 
March Ist. Jack and one of his friends came in about 
8:00 p. m. from Iberia, Mo., made a good landing and 
pronounced the boundary lights and beacon entirely 
satisfactory. 

Springfield Air Service, a new company with a sub 
stantial background, has just purchased a practically 
new Stinson equipped for radio beam flying. The shin 
was taken in on the sale of a new Stinson, by Jack 
Kelly, Stinson representative, to J. A. Eads, Iberia, 
Mo. This new company is headed by O. K. South 
wick, one of the pioneer aviation enthusiasts in Spring 
field, and is the fifth ship that he has owned. The 
Springfield Air Service is a company organized to 
conduct commercial flying with special attention given 
to student training. The Stinson, which was purchased 
for advanced training, and an OX-5 Travelair, are 
the two ships being used at the present time. Leonard 
(Duke) Trowbridge is flight instructor. 

R. C. Clayton and Arch McEwen successfully 
nassed their flight tests before Inspector A. S. Koch, 
on March 8th. Clayton received his transport and Mc 
Even his limited commercial license. 
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Topeka, Kan. 


Tom Crosby, local sportsman pilot, returned to his 
ship in March. He has had it stored for the past few 
months. W. G. Wood, manager of Topeka Flying 
Service and M. J. Clark, Jr., instructor for the Topeka 
Flying Service made a business trip to Burlington, 
lowa and Ottumwa in their J-6-7 Verville. It was 
about a thousand mile trip accomplished in one day, 
besides doing business at the respective stops. 

Mr. O. E. Dickerhoof, manager of Chanute, Kansas 
Airport along with Merle Smith, a Chanute aviator, 
paid a visit to our airport. Mr. Hinshaw, St. Louis, 
manager of Shell Petroleum Aviation department, also 
paid us a visit, flying the Shell Stinson. He was ac 
companied by the Kansas City manager of Shell and 
Mr. Henry Weeks of the Stevenson-Weeks Air Ser 
vice, Kansas City, Mo. Tony Hunter, Lieutenant, 
Army Air Corp Reserve Pilot was in flying one of the 
Army Thomas Morse. 

Joe Jacobson, commercial operator at Municipal Air 
port, Kansas City, was in with a charter trip flying 
Mr. Davidson’s Waco C. It was a rare treat to see 
Joe bring it in. 

Two recent Emporia, Kansas visitors were Oscar 
Cook and Bill Miller. Oscar is flying a good-looking 
OX Robin equipped with air wheels and practically 
everything else in the catalog. 

W. G. Wood, distributor for Aeronca Airplanes, 
announces the sale of a new Aeronca to Walter C. 
Taber of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Taber is using this 
ship for instruction purposes and states that he has a 
nice number of students lined up. 

Dr. H. S. Bennie, Aeronca enthusiast and owner, 
paid us a visit a couple of weeks ago. He is, without 
a doubt, one of the most enthusiastic Aeronca owners 
in the country. He has a habit of firing up the Aeronca 
and making professional calls in it. We would say 
that is getting ultra modern. 

Topeka Flying Service, at the present time, have a 
total of 59 active flight students. They are anticipating 
a much larger enrollment as spring flying opens up. 
At the present time they are majoring the motor on 
their Great Lakes sport trainer and it will be in ex 
cellent condition when completed. 

Dee Dougherty, flying Jim Butler's ship, had a couple 
of charter trips to Kansas City recently. Ralph Smith, 
local student pilot, purchased an OX Eagle Rock from 
Doughtery and Jordan. Smitty has been putting in a 
lot of time on it. R. E. Titcher, student pilot, has been 
piling up time on his OX Robin. At the present time 
he is planning recovering the entire airplane for re 
licensing. Fid is doing a beautiful job of flying and 
oftentimes gets in from four to five hours at a setting. 


He really means business 
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Italian Salon Announced 


An international aeronautical salon will be held in 
conjunction with the Milan Fair between the 12th and 
28th of next October. The salon will be repeated 
every second year in order not to clash with the Paris 
salon, which takes place from the 28th of November 
to the 14th of December every even year. 

The Milan salon will be established with a technical, 
industrial, and commercial character in view, “offering 
the numerous technical missions and foreign manufac 
turers the possibility of examining, in a display of 
unprecedented magnitude, the products of the most 
important international aeronautical industries, afford 
ing immediate comparisons and studies, and, possibly, 
dealings of sales and purchases,” according to the 
announcement. 

The dispatch further reads: “Even today aviation 
has become so popular, safe and comfortable, many 
persons do not buy an aeroplane and do not us it as 
a means of transport, for the sole reason that an aero 
plane still retails a somewhat mysterious character, 
being an article which cannot easibly be seen and 
inspected at close quarters, and also because it is gen 
erally believed that a flying machine still costs an 
almost hyperbolic amount of money. It is a question 
now of trying to make the public familiar with flying 
machines, show them that they are not mysterious 
things, but perfect realizations of modern engineering; 
show them some touring planes combining smartness 
and elegance with comfort and safety; and finally prove 
to the public that a flying machine costs nowadays a 
little more, or even a little less, than a motorcar, thus 
stimulating the wish to own and use one.” 

Further information regarding the salon may be had 
by writing the Fiera di Milano, Via Domodossoia, 


Milan, Italy. 
+ + + 


Rise in Price 


( Continued trom Page 14) 


soon became a First Lieutenant in the Reserve. And 
just as we bring the career up to date, we learn that 
he has been appointed medical examiner for the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Aeronautics 
Where this Price will stop, no one will predict. But 
all are sure that the Price will rise still higher as 
evidenced by his background in aviation and in 
medicine 

It is interesting to note that while prices are de 
clining in almost every branch of aviation for the 
benefit of the thousands heretofore left out of the 
picture, there is one Price that continues an upward 
trend. 








The leading Distributor in each community will 
gladly demonstrate this outstanding low priced 
plane. - $1295.00 to $1795.00 - 


»M PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
2506 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















VISITING 
PILOTS 


FIND A CORDIAL WELCOME 
AT THE LA SALLE HOTEL 


THE 
WINGOVER CLUB 
OF BEAUMONT 
(IN THE LA SALLE HOTEL) 


INVITES YOU TO MAKE THEIR 
CLUB ROOMS YOUR BEAUMONT 
HEADQUARTERS 








@ You will enjoy the good fellowship 
of Wing Over pilots here 


® Your appetite will enjoy the cuisine 
of the La Salle Coffee Shop. 


@ Your purse will appreciate the 


SPECIAL PILOT RATES 


In the La Salle’s comfortable rooms 








LA SALLE 


HOTEL 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


“The Downtown Aviation Center” 
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Passenger Comfort 


(Continued from page 7) 


be maintained if the rate of descent is 200 feet per 
minute or less. 


T HERE is one other element which can 
not be plotted on this chart, but which, in air trans 
portation, is so important that it must be mentioned. 
This is the element of fear. It is a recognized fact 
that air sickness runs much higher among new air 
passengers than among experienced ones. Some air 
transport folks, who have had charge of passengers in 
flight, state that fear is probably the greatest contrib 
uting cause of air sickness. This probably was so 
during the earlier years of air transportation. Fear is, 
however, rapidly diminishing, for two reasons; first, 
air transportation is becoming commonplace. Second, 
the passenger accomodations are so much improved that 
fear alone cannot cause sickness. In the past, fear has 
merely built up the nervous tension so that the other 
stimuli, such as noise and acceleration, caused air 
sickness. The main point, which it is desired to bring 
out in this chart, is the fact that, whereas pilots can 
stand the stimuli all the way out to the physiological 
zone without complaining, the passenger starts to com 
plain at the beginning of the psychological zone. It 
must be realized that, in order to serve the passenger, 
all stimuli must be kept within the comfort zone. Pass 
enger air transportation is so new that it only seems 
yesterday where passengers were flown in planes in 
which the pilots and passengers were submitted to the 
same conditions. It was considered that, if the pilot 
could take it, so could the passengers. It was just the 
penalty in discomfort which had to be suffered for the 
added speed. We now know that this is entirely a 
fallacy. Within the last year or so, it has been proven 
that practically all of these conditions can be reduced 
to a point below the psychological boundary so that 
the passenger will have no complaint. More than that, 
we can now say that the comfort of air transportation 
can actually be brought to a point where it is great 
er than other forms of transportation. We can con 
fidently look forward to the transport airplane of the 
immediate future being not only the fastest, but also 
the most comfortable, form of transportation 


+ + 


Wichita Goes Forward 


(Continued from page 13) 


ing from Wichita north to Salina and Omaha, south 
to Oklahoma City, and west to Pueblo and several 
additional schedules per day to Kansas City. There is 
again a growing demand for the re-establishment of 
most of these services. 

Wichita is very optimistic toward the future out 
look for aircraft development and use. We, in the 
interior of the United States, are cognizant of the 
speed at which distance can be traversed by both civil 
and military aircraft. Our citizens are imbued with 
a broad vision of the extensive potentiality of aircraft, 
for transportation, for pleasure, and for national de 


fense. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 











1934 JACOBS Waco Cabin. Airplane time 400 hours. Engine 100 
hours since new. Special paint, 70 gal. gas tanks, full night 
flying equipment including radio, Kollsman altimeter, bank & AN INSURANCE POLICY 
turn, chronometric clock, other extras. Ship in excellent condi- 


tion. List price $8000.00. Sale price $3,750. L. G. Larson, oO PILOTS 
1, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. F R 


Hangar 





The National Aid Life Association established its 


FOR SALE—Spartan 3-place biplane, Siemens Motor, Steel Pro- Aviation Department on the theory that insurance 
peller, air wheels, dual control, newly recovered. Accept some rates for pilots should be in harmony with the prog- 
trade in. At Lubbock Airport. W. M. Rumback, Box 686, Little- ress of the aviation industry—that its advancements 
field, Texas. and improvements in equipment and facilities nat- 


urally call for corresponding adjustments in rates. 








RUSSELL Lobe seat pack chute, never been jumped, good as new, —— ae tt ioenier = Regn Men onan 
time for repacking now. Private owned. $65.00. M. F. Dagley, mame for mesting its claims. Our representative will 
1104 Ave. J, Lubbock, Texas. be glad to call on you and explain the advantages 

of our pilet’s insurance. For further details write 

WANTED: Szekley SR30 Motor. Must be in good condition. State or wire 
lowest cash price in first letter. Regan Flying Service, Box 946, 


Shawnee, Oxlahoma, NATIONAL AID LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











North Texas Distributor for 
AERONCA WHOLESALE AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Complete line of Kinner, J5, J6, and Wasp Parts. We carry in stock complete aircraft supplies and can offer you 
Distributor for MACWHYTE Tie Rods and Cable immediate service seven days a week. Catalogue on request. 


Aircraft @ Aviation Schools ©@ Sales @ Charter Service AVIATION SUPPLY DIVISION 
Aerial Advertising MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF 
RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE AERONAUTICS 
Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas Montgomery, Alabama 


























DIRECTORY OF APPROVED REPAIR SHOPS 
FOR THE X-COUNTRY FLYER 











J. H. BURKE 














Approved Repair Station No. 231 Approved Repair Station No. 173 
@ Welded steel tube structure, @ Wood structure, excl. box & WILEY POST AIRPORT 
excl. fittings lam. spars | ‘ ® Factory facilities 
@ Fabric covering @ Box & laminated wing spars © Factory trained personnel 
@ Steel fittings @ Aluminum alloy fittings ® Approved Wright Service 
‘EN R LINES. INC Phone 8-2136 
BOWEN AIR LINES, ING. J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas Oklahoma City, Okla. 
STATES . ‘T CORPORATION, INC, -eseTa . an . . ’ 
STATES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, I SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
Municipal Airport, Center, Texas < : 
: pe gape te? New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Approved Repair Station No. 56 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 
Wood Structure Aluminum Alloy Fittings Wood Structure Assembly 
sabsie Covering eee ; Fabric Covering Propeller Service 
Box Type and Laminated Duralumin Fuselage Tubing & pues « e 
Wing Spars and Gas Tanks Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 





Experienced mechanics—good equipment 














EDWARD F. BOOTH, INC, Approved Repair Station No. 45 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 Complete tool equipment, experienced mechanics and a $10,000 ’ 
‘ , ‘— aT ae Py stock of aircraft supplies assures prompt service. 
24 HOUR SERVICE Flat Rates or Estimates on Request 
Complete repair service including metal propellers. : 
Phone 5-6055 MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
Hangar 1—Love Field—Dallas, Texas Montgomery, Alabama 
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Mexican Flight 


(( ‘ ed treo ' 


from Armentieres. We then adjourned to our beds, 


f which n ‘ i itstanding It consisted of three 
wooden planks. A home made mosquito bar was my 
mattress, another was my pillow, and a third was my 
sheet All was well, however, until one of our re 
tired business men woke up at about 5 a. m. with 
three he p toads doi 1 dance on his chest With hi 
prodding we wert on packed up and on our way 

Our pilots made ick trip to the mouth of the 
Soto LaMarina river, where we landed on a natura! 
tirport, a broad and grassy delta. We planned to have 
i Tew hou! f fishir ind then fly to Brownsville 
A few miles from the mouth of the river we circled 
it LaPesea ill fist village, and dropped a note 
iSKIl the natiy t send a fishing scow to the delta 

vhich we landed When this boat arrived we 
vere informed that the wind was wrong for fishing 

The natives said, however, that they had made the 
trip regardless of weather in order to procure medical 
ud tor one of their women 

Our country doctor was quickly able to diagnose 
the case as blood poisoning, but unable to prescribe 
for his distant patient because of a lack of medicine 
This emergency was met when one of our men re 
membered that Pan American Airways, in matters 
f life and death, allowed its ships to alter course. We 
explained to the natives that upon our return to 
Brownsville, arrangements would be made whereby 
medicine would be dropped, in a miniature parachute, 
n to a field near the village That this task was 
accomplished we know Someday we shall learn 


vhether we were actually successful in saving a life 
Unable to enjoy a morning's fishing, we were ready 
a severe spring squall aros¢ 


Turning our airplane tail to the wind we lashed ou 
ships to the ground and entered the cabins to ride 
out the storn After several hours the driving rain 
inally subsided, but a prevailing north wind contin 


i 
ually increased its velocity After a short conference 
ittempt the trip home toward evening, 
when winds as a rule dik This night, however, was 
destined to be a distinct exception 

The winds did not subside, and since our gasoling 
supply was not sufhcient to permit us to buck a strong 


headwind,. we wer bliged to spend the night at th 


windswept mouth of the Soto LaMarina. Finding a 
semi-sheltered spot, a fire was soon built, and several 
of us went in search of food. After two hours oi 


effort the total catch was one shrimp, two crabs, and 
a three-inch mullet, having stabbed the shrimp so that 
it could not escape, entrapped the crabs in a cap, and 
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slipped the lone mullet into a vest pocket, our three 
heavily laden fishermen returned to the beckoning 
camp hre 

It was a simple matter to joke about our food while 
eight men stood around the fire and watched one 
small shrimp baked, but the complete lack of water 
was of concern to all. 

The ships were five miles from the ranch house 
when we left that morning, and we had foolishly 
forgotten to carry water down to them. Our thermos 
bottles were empty, but no one was wise enough to 
notice this. The water problem began to be of real 
concern when several of the older men became quite 
worrted over our immediate prospects. There was 
nothing but salt water to be had, for the few water 
holes that had been available were now covered up 
as a result of the hurricane which had swept eastern 
Mexico last winter. Determined to make the evening 
pass as quickly as possible we spent several hours 
swapping yarns around the campfire, and then ad 
journed to the ships where we tried to sleep. After 
an hour or two it fortunately began to rain again 
This time we were prepared and caught the water 

it dropped from the wings of our ships. Although 
it was mixed with paint, varnish and dust, it tasted 
like the finest of wine to us all. With this to cheer 
us up most of us were able to sleep 

I shall never forget my own experience: I was in 
one of the pilots seats with a wheel for a headrest and 
a stabilizer adjustment as a clothes hanger. Unable 
to sleep I turned on the radio and was ready to tear 
it out of the ship when a New York program came in 
delivering a delicious shore dinner that was being 
served on 42nd street! 

Our troubles soon passed. When daylight came we 
were not long in taking advantage of a tail wind 
which had arisen during the night. We made the 
flight to Brownsville in short order and found a group 
of our friends awaiting our return, somewhat con 
cerned over our belated appearance. But their con 
cern soon turned to amusement when they saw our 
beard growth and crumpled clothes. With a brace of 
eggs to cheer us, we adjourned to an inviting spot 
across the Rio Grande where our story was retold 
to the delight of all for—-we had proved ourselves 
rank amateurs on the Mexican flight. 

The successive flights, however, with the wealth of 
this experience, have been dispatched with almost over 
bearing professionalism! Yet Mexico, with her exten 
sive virgin hunting and fishing grounds, her natural 
beauty and colorful inhabitants, ever affords new ad 
ventures, especially for those who fly. I suppose our 
greatest asset now in promoting flights into that roman 
tic land is “knowing the ropes”, which, as you see, 
we learned from experience. 
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World's FASTEST Transport Plane 


@ With the inauguration of VULTEE 
equipment over its routes last month, 
BOWEN AIR LINES now offer the 
fastest inter-city service in the South- 
west. @ Making connections with Pan 
American Airways at Brownsville for 
travel into Mexico, Central and South 
America, and with American Airlines 
at the northern terminii in Dallas and 
Fort Worth for service to all parts of 


the United States, BOWEN’S frequent 
schedules and modern equipment open 
a new era of air transportation in the 
Southwest. €@ Investigate the fast and 
convenient schedules. Many leaders in 
the business and professional life of 
the Southwest are utilizing this service 
regularly. They have discovered the 
real economy to be had in travel by 
air. 
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(Alpnouncing a New Stinson Servi 
‘ VIVLOUTLCIILG a Cl finson ervice 


To provide proper sales and servicing facilities for Owners of Stin- 
son Planes in the Southwest and for those Owners using the Southern 
Transcontinental or Mexican routes, we are pleased to announce the 
appointment of 


EDWARD F. BOOTH. INC. 
Love Field * Dallas. Texas 


The Firm of Edward F. Booth, Inc., will act as an authorized Sales 
and Service Distributor for Stinson Planes, Lycoming Motors and 
Lycoming-Smith Controllable Propellers. 

Edward F. Booth, Inc., is one of the country’s foremost distributors 
of aircraft and is now fitting up the finest hangar in the Southwest, 
pictured above, to properly serve private and commercial flyers. 

These modern facilities will be open for business early in April, 
1935. Factory trained mechanics will be in charge of service work. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Wayne. Michigan 


World's Largest Builders of Cabin Planes 
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